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THE UN-«HOLY WAR” 


—“A whole school of thought is beginning to force us into an 
unholy war’ of the West against the East.” 


A few weeks after the Soviet-Nazi Non-Aggression Pact we were im- 
pelled to write: “May it (the pact) not be considered as a catalytic agent 
which crystallizes out of the political situation certain factors too long held 
in solution? This interpretation seems borne out as time shakes the bottle 
of history. The final clarification, however, will not come before the English 
people and the French people choose governments which can be trusted to 
express their will, which is a will for collective peace.” 

That final clarification has not yet been brought about. If President 
Roosevelt could challenge Europe with a set of war aims in which a sufficient 
number of nations would hypothecate their sovereignty in a collective inter- 
national authority under democratic control (Streit plan for instance) it is 
our conviction that this final clarification would be brought about tomorrow. 
President Roosevelt cannot do that yet. Why? Because the nation is 
divided behind him. 

The same forces in American life which are sympathetic to fascism, 
the same people who handled the “Spanish situation” are active now. They 
know what they want. They are willing to fight for what they want. It 
may be peace today. It may be war tomorrow. 

The big bugaboo of the world today is no longer Nazism. It is the 
Soviets, And the unreasonable, almost pathological, fear of the Soviets has 
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in the last few weeks been transplanted across the Atlantic to America. We 
(even American liberals, God pity us!) have caught the Soviet-phobia from 
the English Tories, suddenly steadied by the shock of actual events. After 
all, the Allies did not declare war on Russia. Their supposed enemy is 
Nazism and Nazism is being squeezed between the East and the West. 
The Soviets have done their part. Not with force alone, but with the firm 
pressure of force and with the more terrifying pressure of persuasion. 

As Dorothy Thompson says: “Germany in the East is in the posi- 
tion of a country that has already lost a war and has had the peace terms 
dictated on very disadvantageous terms.” 


Lord Halifax Purrs 


The other side of the squeeze is not so fortunate. The Allies” per- 
suasive powers are paralysed by the fact that their leaders are the same 
Munich men with the same Munich minds. True, they cannot forgive the 
man Hitler, but why? Because Hitler couldn’t understand the rules of 
their imperialistic game. Hitler had no fine sense of honor among thieves, 
to put it very bluntly and catalytically. Hitler wanted the whole swag. Even 
the most fascist-minded Tories gave up the hope of making him presentable. 
But there is no evidence as yet that the Tory cat has lost its appetite. Surely 
the purring of Halifax has not charmed our ears! Look, the naked claws 
are out, and sharp as ever! Claws are more forceful than persuasive. 

Necessary as force is en face Nazism, persuasion is much more neces- 
sary en face the German people. Force is worse than useless without the 
accompaniment of effective guaranteed-in-advance persuasion. Gandhi 
understands the relation between force and persuasion. He asks Britain for 
an actual deed, the granting of Indian freedom, a deed which if done would 
weaken Nazism more than any blockade will weaken Nazism. 


British Unsold on War 


Generalizations of the Halifax type may mean something to new- 
born babies and academicians. They mean just nothing to the people of 
Europe and Asia whose ears are sick of such generalizations. 

Sir Stafford Cripps offered his professional services the other day to 
the Tory war machine. ... They refused to have him, he said, because his 
views were the wrong views. His loyalty to England could not be suspect. 
His loyalty to the war aims of the Tories was suspect. More than suspect. If 
the people knew what the war aims were, he said, they would be too dis- 
gusted to fight. The Scottish Cooperatives oppose the war. Forty-four per 
cent of the British people feel that the aims of the war are insufficiently 
clear. 
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The tragedy is that our Protestant progressive population is not suffi- 
ciently clarified in its conscience to be able to act in this historic emergency, 
to give the President some kind of a united public opinion to fall back on 
in his periodic, tentative and challenging leads towards world union. 


Tragic Position of the President 


This has been all the more tragic because America today has a much 
better president than she deserves. But he is a president, not a dictator. He 
must wait for his people. We feel that soon he will give his people another 
lead and we hope that this time we may not fail him. After all he must be 
guided by the popular will. And today the popular will is confused and 
divided. We hope that by some conjunction of circumstance we may be 
enabled to assist in a general pacification of the world without being forced 
(as a whole school of thought is beginning to force us) into an un-“holy 
war” of the West against the East. That would indeed be, even in its 
inception, a complete collapse of our free, liberal, democratic civilization. 


ROCKEFELLER AND BROWDER—CAN AMERICA 
CONTAIN THEM BOTH? 


—“The growing pains of growing better are bigger pains than the 
growing pains of growing bigger.” 


There is no need to go into the details of the present widespread 
and growing attack on civil liberties. The attack is evident most obviously 
in the committee for the investigation of “un-American” activities. That 
committee has centered upon what it calls “Communism” as its “bullring 
of Badajoz” into which it would appear that it intends to corral progressives 
of every type and shoot them down. 


It shall be my endeavor to contribute whatever may 
be in my power towards the preservation of the civil 


and religious liberties of the American people.— 
George Washington, to the Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 1789. 


It is hardly necessary to say that Communism should not be immune 
from attack under the constitution any more than any other theory or pro- 
gram. But for the government whose constitution gives freedom and 
guarantees freedom for the advocacy of all theories, for the government to 
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single out one theory and use the name of that theory as a bullet with 
which to assassinate individuals or groups which somebody in the govern- 
ment doesn’t like—that would be for the government to subvert the consti- 
tution which it is sworn to uphold. 


Individualism and Socialism 


There are two broad tendencies, two organizing tendencies, two 
organisms, if you will, in human nature. One, the individual organism. 
Two, the social organism. These two are at once complementary and con- 
flicting. They present a harmony resolving a recurring dissonance. They 
can’t live without one another and they sometimes appear to find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to live with one another. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., hammering home the last nail in his large 
building in New York the other day, extolled the freedom of individual 
enterprise as the American way of life. Earl Browder frequently extols the 
freedom of collective enterprise. 

Now the first thought that jumps to the Dies-conditioned mind is 
that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Earl Browder are so utterly opposed to 
each other as to be mutually destructive of one another and since today we 
have an America which is a John D. Rockefeller, Jr., America we must kill 
Earl Browder and destroy all his works in order to keep this America. 

But John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Earl Browder are perhaps not so 
mutually exclusive. In the first place John D. Rockefeller, Jr., would be the 
last man to muzzle Earl Browder. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is a Baptist and 
Baptists are too well-trained in individualism ever to be guilty of muzzling 
anybody. In other words this very individual enterprise which he extolled 


Resolved that we lend every effort to bring justice to 
any minority group that is being discriminated against 


because of race, color, religious beliefs, or political 
ideologies——Resolution of Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, 1939. 


after hammering together his individual house in New York would include 
the individual enterprise of Earl Browder as he hammers away at his 
advocacy of an American collectivist society. So I am sure he will join 
us in defending Earl Browder. 

In the second place the Dies-conditioned mind must be made to 
remember that the America of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is really as much 
the heir of the America of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., as young John him- 
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self is the heir of his father. And the Senior Rockefeller was the classic 
example of the creator of large corporate business, in creating which he 
exercised the individual freedom extolled by his son in such a way as to 
obliterate the individual freedom of those small business men who stood 
in his way. I am not the least bit critical of the Senior Rockefeller. He was 
a creator. He created a large corporate business which lives on in what 
would be called a bureaucracy if it were a public instead of a private cor- 
poration. The Senior Rockefeller, and those whom he persuaded to help 
him, created a new type of business, a type not altogether harmonious with 
what had been called competitive business. Earl Browder and those he can 
persuade to help him will, if they can, create a new type of business, a type 
perhaps closer to the Senior Rockefeller type than the Senior Rockefeller 
type was to the pre-monopoly era of American business. 


The New Treason 


In other words America is not static. Its constitution allows for 
development. It is not the constitution of a petrified forest but rather of a 
grove of living changing trees. 

The fathers of this country never meant it to be a petrified forest. 
They provided for growth, for a growth even beyond their own imaginings. 
And they laid down the condition of growth which is the freedom to grow. 
And since they knew that growth means growing pains and that pain is 
always resented and evaded by certain interests in the community who 
would therefore attack this freedom they put this freedom at the very heart, 
at the very base of the constitution—this freedom for the people to write, 
speak and pray as they pleased, up to the point of inciting riot. 

We approach a period of unprecedented growth. Not physical but 
structural. That is, we cannot very well grow bigger but we may grow 
better. And the growing pains of growing better are bigger pains than the 
growing pains of growing bigger. So there are people howling bloody 
murder. There are people finding bolsheviks under every bed. There are 
people who want to stifle the democratic processes of development, to check 
the flow of the life-blood of our country. These are betrayers. This is the 
worst treason, treason against our spiritual life. 

What has this to do with us as professing Christians? Is it not a 
matter for us as citizens? What has the church or meeting house to do 
with it? 


Cambium Layer 


Just underneath the bark of a tree, between the bark and the solid 
wood of the tree there is a space in which the sap runs up from the root to 
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the branches carrying the life-building elements of the soil. Out of the soil 
which is this earth, this universe, somehow flows the sap and the shape of 
the tree, root, branch, leaf and flower and fruit. The space in which the sap 
pulses upwards is called the cambium layer. At least that is what orchardists 
call it. And when they graft a new kind of apple on an old tree they have 
to see to it that the cambium layer of the grafted tree is joined to the 
cambium layer of the new graft or scion. Otherwise the graft won’t take. 

In the November issue I used the cambium layer as a simile to 
describe the function of religion in society. It is the space through which 
the power and shape of a budding new society flows between the bark 
and wood of the old social tree, flows up and out to its branches and into 
the new scion. 

It is our job as men of church and meeting-house to keep the 
cambium layer of society open and free so that the tree won’t die and so 
that the scion will have a chance to show what fruit it can produce. 

Literally it is the business of those of us who believe in religion 
to keep that cambium layer open, to keep the spirit of adventure keen, 
to keep forever pushing back our spiritual horizons, our moral horizons, 
our economic horizons, to keep the sky from shutting down on us like an 
iron lid, to keep alive in us the sense of wonder and growth, the sense that 
we are being led out to an appointment with destiny where we shall perhaps 
lose many of our precious possessions but shall gain life, shall be alive. 


The Enemy 


Our enemy is idolatry. Our enemy is not race but race idolatry, not 
creed but creed idolatry, not church but church idolatry, national idolatry, 
ideological idolatry. And the idolatry of those who merely oppose these con- 
cepts. Both the idolatry of ism and of anti-ism. The presence of isms means 
growth. The worship of isms means death. The fear of isms means petri- 
faction. Democracy lives on isms, the more the better, because life is a 
compromise of infinite isms. We must let them up out of the cellar, let 
them contend in the open. Columbus Circle is too small for them. We 
must give them room. We must not merely folerate them. We must 
encourage them! We must trust the people. That’s democracy. That is 
religion. We must fight, not merely for toleration of free speech. We must 
begin a campaign which will say: Tolerance is not enough. We demand 
a nation-wide recognition of the fact that popular debate should be actively 
encouraged. 


America Not Russia 


Therefore our serious concern as churchmen must be with all this 
drawing of curtains and locking of doors against imaginary bugaboos while, 
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under cover of the darkness and fear, the monsters of race persecution and 
greed and reaction crawl out and attack everything we hold dear and 
precious, threaten poverty and even coldly plan the massacre of what they 
call surplus-population in a war which they will call a holy war and 
which they will accompany with words and phrases torn from our holy 
books. 

People have said, and have said truly: America is not Russia. People 
have said, and it is the underlying conviction of all we attempt to do: 
Religion in America (or rather the profession of religion in America) is not 
identified with reaction as it was in Russia. We must prove the truth of 
that saying. We must show forth our faith. When I say we I mean not 
merely the professional leaders of religion in America. I mean the lay body 
of the church which has given a fragment of one day in seven to the God 
of seven days in the week. The hour of the anger of the God of seven days 
is at hand. The anger of the God of the market-place Whom we have 
tried to shut into the synagogue and cathedral is at hand. The God of all 
times and places and occupations will not be denied. No more will He be 
denied than the proper formula for mixing concrete will be denied—and 
the building stand. 

I am not excusing our professional leaders of religion. Many of 
them have sold out. Many are honestly confused. Many stand four square. 
Many who have taken a stand for peace may soon be pushed into a narrow- 
ing corridor of historic circumstance. They may face unpopularity, ostracism, 
even persecution. They will stand firm. Don’t fear of that. The question is: 
will the laymen stand with them in the narrow defile? The Proresranr 
Dicrst which is a lay magazine, entirely unofficial, stands with them. 
Differing from their pacifist absolutism, we nevertheless stand shoulder 
to shoulder with them in opposing this dishonest war. 

But we need a layman’s movement, a movement among the mass of 
the people, not merely to stand up for the rights of “‘pacifists” but also to 
stand for the rights of all other “ists” under the constitution. It must be as 
broad as the love of freedom itself. And its work must be very concrete. 
Prayer is of first importance, but it can only prove its importance by iis 
fruits in action. A prayer will energize your body so that you will climb the 
ladder and pick the apples. But the most eloquent prayer won't pray the 
apples off the tree. As laymen of the church, synagogue, chapel and meet- 
ing-house we shall represent the moral and spiritual force of our com- 
munity. Since our object is to feed freedom into our community we must 
then lay lines of communication into every activity of a social nature, every 
cultural, every educational, every political and economic activity and very 
definitely into the police arm of the community. Not to stop people from 
playing pinochle. Not to stop people from doing anything. But to stop 
people from stopping people’s constitutionally safeguarded rights. 
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AN EXCITING PROPOSAL 


People often say that co-operation is humdrum. It isn’t. It is exciting. 
A small college in Nova Scotia has made it exciting. It must be made excit- 
ing for the American people, for American youth, for American church folk. 
We therefore propose that an institute of cooperative economy be im- 
mediately opened here in New York, the nerve center of the continent, and 
that as soon as possible thereafter similar schools be opened throughout the 
country. We propose that it be called the Rauschenbush Institute because 
Walter Rauschenbush was the pioneer thinker in the dynamics of social 
change in America and because he inspired the spiritual approach to the 
problems of economic democracy which has characterized the work of Dr. 
Coady and Dr. Tompkins in this field. 

Elsewhere in this issue we have reprinted a portion of Dr. Coady’s 
new book entitled Masters of Their Own Destiny, published by Harpers. 
Of the same book we present also a review written especially for the Digest 
by Gerald Richardson and it is in connection with the appearance of Dr. 
Coady’s book that we make this proposal. 

Richardson was authorized by the British Commission in Newfound- 
land to complement their work of direct assistance to the colony’s bankrupt 
government by some scheme of self-help to counteract the devastating 
effects there of a feudal type of capitalism. Richardson, an American, and 
his fellow-workers, Nova Scotians and Newfoundlanders, were powered 
with the drive of the Nova Scotian school of cooperative organization and 
their work in Newfoundland has been an eminently successful example 
of that school of procedure. 

It is this drive, this dynamic approach which our American co- 
operative movement needs, and it is to acquire it that we need some kind 
of school or institute which shall be its distributing centre here. 

The economic urge will of itself drive us into some form of co- 
operation, a form that may be involuntary. A good form of voluntary co- 
operative economy, organized around human needs, will come only if the 
drive is a more completely human drive than hunger for bread alone. It is 
in the realm of motivation that we need guidance. 

Rauschenbush was at home in this realm of motivation. Tompkins 
tied it up with adult education. He and Coady base adult education upon 
economic self-mastery but never lose touch with the springs of action which 
are religious. 

Therefore the name of Rauschenbush would be appropriate for a 
centre of cooperative work which could draft the support of all believers 
in universal brotherhood under the fatherhood of God, which could easily 
become the project work of any church. 

Such an institute is on the order of the day. 


WHY DO YOU KILL US? 


—A letter from China to be read in Missionary Societies. 


You, our American friends, have been very kind in 
building for us churches and schools and hospitals; why do 
you now provide our enemy with planes to sight these and 
leave them and all their valuable equipments in smoldering 
ruins? 


You have been kind in sending us educators and doc- 
tors; why do you now provide our enemy with materials for 
bombs that kill these educators and doctors and our pastors 
and teachers, and strew the ruins of our institutions with the 
corpses of these you have sent to us and those you have sacri- 
ficed to serve? 


You have been very kind in helping our people rap- 
idly grow into an enlightened and united nation; why do you 
now provide our enemy with war supplies, making it possible 
for them to tear our land to pieces, put selfish traitors in office, 
and by brutal means rob us of life or of freedom? 


It must be that you do not know what is happening 
here, or you, who we believe are our friends, would not con- 
tinue to help our enemy kill us and destroy our homes, our 
schools, our churches, our hospitals, our freedom. Won’t you 
please help inform others who may not know? 


Hoping to live to remain 
Your friends 
Young People of One City in China. 


—From a letter to the Chicago Theological 
Seminary Register. 


LEADING PROTESTANTS ADVOCATE 
A FEDERAL WORLD GOVERNMENT 


By VERNON NASH 


HE Protestant Christian forces of 

the world are moving toward 
support of a campaign for an inter- 
national system of government. 
Responsible and representative lead- 
ers among them have, within the 
past year, advocated a federal world 
state as the one answer to our im- 
perative need international 
order under law. 
The ecumenical 
(universal) con- 
ference at Oxford 
in 1937, after a 
survey of existing 
international _per- 
plexities, declared 
that “so far as the present evil is 
political the heart of it is to be found 
in the claim of each nation to be 
judge in its own cause ... the abro- 
gation of absolute national sovy- 
ereignty . . . is a duty that the 
Church should urge upon the na- 


for 


Caesar? 


tions.” A conference of American 
Protestant leaders, called by the de- 
partment of international justice and 
goodwill of the Federal Council of 
Churches, carried this contention to 


Can an absolutist political regime 
and a vital organized Christian- 
ity live together? Must Christians 
either descend into the catacombs 


or help pull all the chariots of a 


its logical conclusion in January, 
1938, by affirming: “Unqualified 
sovereignty by any section of a 
world society is morally indefensible. 
Its impracticality is demonstrated by 
present world anarchy. We urge a 
World Commonwealth whose agen- 
cies of government can alone pro- 
vide the comprehensively construc- 
tive answer to the 
baffling problems 
of international re- 
lations.” 
This opinion by 
somewhat in- 
formal gathering 
of officers of de- 
nominational and interdenomina- 
tional agencies was re-afirmed even 
more specifically in September by a 
plenary body of American Prot- 
estants, the committee of reference 
and counsel of the Foreign Missions 
Conference. This executive body of 
an organization embracing 120 
boards and societies in North 
America accepted for publication 
under its auspicies a paper setting 
forth the necessity for a federal 
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world government. In resolutions 
commending this document to the 
attention of the decennial meeting 
of the International Missionary 
Council at Madras in December, 
these official leaders declared that 
“the necessity for orderly and just 
government among nations as well 
as within them is implicit in the 
Christian world view.” The paper’s 
introductory paragraph affirms: “... 
law must be substituted for anarchy 
in world affairs and . . . in order 
to make this effective, an interna- 
tional system of government is in- 
dispensable.” 

What has been happening to 
prominent Protestant Christians in 
the United States which has led 
them so far away from traditional 
American attitudes on international 
affairs? It is not possible to cite 
much authoritative evidence in an- 
swer to this question, but cogent 
surmises are possible from a study 
of religious and pacifist literature 
of recent years and from analyses of 
the argumentation in meetings of 
Christian bodies when questions con- 
cerning international relations were 
under discussion. We may note first 
a mounting dissatisfaction with the 
essentially negative character of a 
mere repudiation of war. Uncom- 
promising conscientious objection to 
the war method has grown enor- 


mously among American Christians 
ever since the World War. Cor- 
respondingly, the conviction has 
gained strength that pacifism to be 
morally and intellectually defensible 
must have its complementary posi- 
tive program for the effective 
furthering of the good ends for 
which men are willing to fight. 
Otherwise peace movements 
doomed to relative futility. 
Incoherent and well-formulated 
proposals for “doing something” 
have recently threatened or produced 
cleavages in virtually every type of 


are 


peace movement. The most manifest 
difference is usually designated as 
the choice between isolation and col- 
lective security. The joint-action 
groups accuse their opponents of up- 
holding a do-nothing indifferentism; 
such neutrality, they assert, is mor- 
ally stultifying. The retort is made 
that collective security as promoted 
today is simply a device, as Canon 
“Dick” Sheppard said, which would 
make it certain that every war would 
be a world war. And this, declare 
intransigent pacifists, is the-supreme 
evil and folly; absolutely anything 
else is preferable. The growth of 
that attitude and spirit in one bloc 
of countries, say the collectivists, 
actually puts a powerful blackmail- 
ing weapon in the hands of other 
nations or groups of nations. We 
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must find some way to stop the 
makers of war. If use of their own 
methods against them is both morally 
and empirically unacceptable, what 
can we do? No individual or group 
has given an answer to that question 
which has been able to win any gen- 
eral approval. The compelling sense 
of necessity for such an answer has 
developed in intensity with every 
passing month. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
oldest and prob. 
ably most influen- 
tial non-denomina- 
tional _organiza- 
tion which 
renounces war for good ends for 
any purpose what- 
soever, stated 
the resolutions of 
its 1938 national 
conference that “today’s tragic dilem- 
seem to leave humanity 


movements are 
tive futility. 


in 


MAS jay 2.5 
only a choice between intolerable 
evils.” 

One may confidently expect that, 
as Christians swing into an energetic 
campaign for the establishment of a 
world government, there will be 
equal enthusiasm for the inclusion 
of the American Bill of Rights in 
the constitution for such a world 
state. The chief tangible result of 
the 1937 conferences in Oxford and 
Edinburgh was the creation of a 
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Pacifism to be morally and intel- 
lectually defensible must have its 
complementary positive program 
for the effective furthering of the 


willing to fight. 


December 


World Council of Churches, whose 
organization is now being com- 
pleted. An “international-crisis” leaf- 
let of the Federal Council of 
Churches affirmed that a world 
political order is a natural sequence 
of this ecumenical Christianity. 
Without such a political world 
order, every Christian by reason of 
his international connections and 
interests will be suspect to every 
super-patriot in his own homeland. 

Can an _ abso- 
lutist political 
regime and a vital 
organized Chris- 
tianity live to- 
gether? Must 
Christians either 
descend into the 
catacombs or help 
to pull all the 
chariots of Caesar? The apprehen- 


which men are 
Otherwise peace 
doomed to rela- 


sion that these are or soon will be 
the only alternatives again for many 
millions of Christians is causing 
them to consider questions concern- 
ing the right relations of church 
and state as they have not done for 
centuries. 

The Archbishop of York is the 
organizing chairman of the new 
World Council of Churches and is 
probably the one person comparable 
to Dr. Mott in his leadership among 
Protestants of the world. A letter to 
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the London Times from the Arch- 
bishop of York on July 15, 1938, 
contained the following sentences: 
“There can be no true reign of inter- 
national law without an interna- 
tional or federal government. It is, I 
am convinced, perfectly true that the 
root evil is unlimited national sov- 
ereignty.” 

Unless we are willing to organize 
the entire world, and soon, we may 
lose all we have in a world cataclysm. 
Even now we are compelled to spend 
unproductively a stupendous portion 
of what we have in attempted safe- 
guarding of the rest. It is one of the 
essential parts of Christian faith to 
believe that we should actually gain 
over what we have now, rather than 
lose, if the world order were estab- 
lished on a basis of all for one and 
one for all. 

Such sentiments require a con- 
crete and specifically elaborated plan 
of action. This was forthcoming in 
February when Harpers issued a 
book, Union Now, written by Clar- 
ence K. Streit. 

In the search for a natural nucleus 
of a democratic world government, 
Streit comes upon the startling fact 
that there are fifteen of the oldest 
and most stable nations among 
which no one has been at war with 
any one of the others in more than 
a century. Every one of them ope- 


rates under fundamental charters 
of individual liberty corresponding 
to our American Bill of Rights. 

He therefore proposes that these 
fifteen—the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Ireland, 
Union of South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand—shall unite now 
to form a Great Federal Union. The 
two conditions of admission are: 
each nation must guarantee effec- 
tively to every citizen full freedom 
of expression—those basic and in- 
alienable rights of free speech, press, 
assembly, religion, and petition, with- 
out which individual lives have no 
true meaning, dignity or worth. 
Second, such a people must choose 
by free popular vote to enter the 
world federal union. 

This multi-national government 
would be granted authority and 
power in five phases of life only— 
citizenship rights, defense, trade, cur- 
rency, and communications. Such a 
Great Republic must guarantee basic 
individual rights to all citizens of 
the Union. Military establishments 
of all kinds must be completely 
under the control of the Union, 
which would assume responsibility 
for the defense of all territory within 
it. All present inter-national trade 
among members of the Union would 
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become the domestic customs-free 
trade of the new Union. The end of 
the present world monetary war 
would be consummated by the estab- 
lishment of a single, stable currency. 
The Union must be given sufficient 
regulatory power over all means of 
inter-national communication that 
there will always be the freest pos- 
sible interchange of information and 
opinion among citizens of the Union 
at all times. 

Misgivings .or opposition have 
been expressed to 
the program of 
the “Inter-democ- 
racyy .Féder'al 
Unionists,” espe- 
cially within paci- 
fist and religious 
circles, along three 
main lines. There is objection to the 
provision for defense forces. An abso- 
lutist conscientious objector will, of 
course, properly remain such against 
service in and support of World 
Union armies, navies and air forces. 
Others will note that the proposed 
constitution in Union Now provides 
for the same coercive relationship 
between the Great Republic and its 
constituent nation-states as exists be- 
tween the national government of 
the United States and the govern- 
ments of the forty-eight states; in 
other words, none. Enforcement of 


There can be no true reign of 
international law without an 
international or federal govern- 
ment. It 1s, I am convinced, per- 
fectly true that the root evil is 
unlimited national sovereignty. 
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Union laws would be universally 
upon individuals; if one objects to 
this, then he must logically disap- 
prove of his own local, state and na- 
tional governments. It should be 
borne in mind that no government 
has survived long in history which 
did not have power to enforce its 
decrees. 

The second criticism arises from 
aversion to any proposition which 
does not embrace all the nations and 
peoples of earth. Those who are con- 
that this 
condition is so im- 
portant that the 
inauguration of 
any world goyern- 


vinced 


ment must wait 
for universal ad- 
will be 
unable to help advance the program 
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of the inter-democracy federal union- 
ists. These unionists would welcome 
as much as anyone such an all-inclu- 
sive world government; they simply 
are certain that union now of free 
peoples constitutes the most practi- 
cal first step to that end, creating a 
nucleus of world government which 
would grow peaceably and swiftly 
into that world commonwealth for 
which all are eager, and that it is a 
step with incomparably the best pros- 
pects of adoption in time to avert 
world cataclysm. 


CIRCUIT RIDING IN THE TWENTIETH 


CENTURY 
By CHARLES C. WEBBER 


urING the two years since our 

National Conference in May, 
1937, I have traveled back and forth 
across the country, putting the phi- 
losophy and program of the Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service 
into action. These two years have 
been characterized, in the United 
States, by a continuance of the busi- 
ness cycle, with its downward trend 
in the fall of 1937 and spring of 
1938, and by a failure, on the part 
of our dominant capitalistic class, to 
bring about a recovery of 1929 pro- 
duction levels and a thoroughgoing 
reform of the basic evils of our eco- 
nomic system. In other parts of the 
world, these years have been char- 
acterized by the undeclared imperi- 
alistic wars of the aggressor nations 
—Japan, Italy and Germany—against 
China, Spain, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Albania. 

These events, caused mainly by 
the inherently faulty functioning of 
a capitalistic economy, with its pri- 
vate ownership of the principal 
means of production and distribu- 
tion, have produced widespread un- 


employment, poverty, misery and 
human destruction. 

It is estimated that, in the United 
States today, approximately 10,000,- 
000 persons of working age are un- 
employed by private industry and 
agriculture, and that about 1,600,000 
families are on the dole of direct re- 
lief, with an average monthly in- 
come per family of only $24.00. The 
effects of such conditions as these 
upon human personalities beggar de- 
scription. 

The development of an American 
form of Fascism, in our “land of the 
free and the home of the brave,” has 
added insult to injury. Page Mayor 
Hague in Jersey City, Boss Pender- 
gast and Mayor Smith in Kansas 
City, Missouri, the German-Ameri- 
can Bund, Father Coughlin, the 
Dies Committee, anti-Semitic move- 
ments, the Associated Farmers, and 
the reactionary industrialists who 
are seeking to destroy the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

In Central Europe, Spain and 
China the forces of Fascism have 
continued their war against Democ- 


From a report given before the Biennial Conference of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service, May, 1939 
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racy. Now Mussolini announces 
that the Rome-Berlin military alli- 
ance, “formidable in men and arms, 
wants peace but is ready to impose 
it in case the democracies should 
try to halt our irresistible march.” 

In dealing with these American 
and world problems, I have advo- 
cated the following: 


A. Measures Dealing Primarily with 
Domestic Issues 


1. More adequate direct relief for 
the unemployable and the unem- 
ployed. 

2. More W.P.A. jobs at increased 
wages. 

3. The adoption of adequate re- 
lie£ bills, the Wages and Hours 
Bill, and the American Youth Act. 

4. The strengthening of the So- 
cial Security Act and the National 
Labor Relations Act (but no amend- 
ments to the latter). 

5. The formation of producers’ 
and consumers’ cooperatives. 

6. The building up of strong, ca- 
pable, well-led trade unions and or- 
ganizations of the unemployed. 

7. The establishment of labor 
colleges and classes. 

8. The distribution, in the form 
of wages, of a larger proportion of 
the income of American corpora- 
tions. 

9. The enactment of social legis- 
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lation whereby the American people 
can socially own all those things 
necessary for the successful opera- 
tion of a planned economy. 


B. Measures Dealing Primarily with 
Foreign Issues 


1. The boycott of Japanese, Ital- 
ian and German-made goods. 

2. The lifting of the embargo on 
arms to Loyalist Spain. 

3. The repeal or amendment of 
the Neutrality Act so as to make it 
possible for the victims of aggressive 
warfare to purchase arms and sec- 
ondary war materials from us, and 
to enable an embargo to be placed 
upon our credit facilities and upon 
the shipment of arms and secondary 
war materials to the aggressor na- 
tions, both of these measures to op- 
erate under conditions designed to 
remove the risk of our being drawn 
into war. (The Senator E. D. Thom- 
as Amendment to the Neutrality 
Act.) 

4. Concerted action between the 
popular democratic forces in the 
democratic nations to promote, in 
common, the policies expressed 
above, and to bring about, for this 
purpose, a conference of official rep- 
resentatives of the nations governed 
under democratic constitutions. 

5. The raising of relief for the 
Spanish, Chinese and Czechoslovak- 
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ian victims of Italian, German and 
Japanese aggression. 


Poverty and Unemployment in the 
USS: 


Notwithstanding the fact that a 
study of such reports as that of the 
National Resources Committee veri- 
fies the fact that we can adequately 
feed, clothe, house and give medical 
attention to all of the 130,000,000 
people in the United States, we are 
failing to do so in our “America, 
the Beautiful.” 

Approximately 1,600,000 families 
are on a monthly dole, averaging 
$24.00. The Secretary of the Na- 
tional Dog Food Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation reported, some months ago, 
that twenty per cent of the total dog 
food output—500,000,000 cans—was 
eaten by Americans too poor to pur- 
chase better food for themselves and 
their dependents. 

Dr. Richard A. Bolt, director of 
the Cleveland Child Health Asso- 
ciation, asserts that children in his 
city “haven’t actually had enough to 
eat for five or six years. Twenty per 
cent of Cleveland’s school children 
are definitely suffering from malnu- 
trition because of inadequate relief 
food allowances.” 

In the Butte, Montana, County 
jail which I visited, unemployed 
men are locked, supperless, in a dor- 


mitory from 9:30 P.M. until 7:00 
A.M. They are given only two meals 
a day—breakfast at 8:00 A.M. and 
dinner at 1:30 P.M. 

Surgeon General Thomas Parran 
states, in his 1939 report to Con- 
gress, “40,000,000 people in the 
United States—the lower economic 
third of our population—are unable 
to provide themselves with medical 
care during serious illness.” 

In Boston, Mass., I was shown 
pictures of “the poor grubbing for a 
living in the dumps, scouring the 
refuse for a bite to eat, a bit of fuel, 
or something to sell.” 

In Minneapolis, just a few days 
before I arrived to deliver an Easter 
Sunday address, the Jacques family 
was driven to live in a shack. “Huge 
rats came in and gnawed the fingers 
of the Jacques children until they 
were torn and bleeding.” 

About 250,000 W.P.A. employees 
have been cut off the rolls since Jan- 
uary 1, 1939, due to the refusal of 
Congress to appropriate $875,000,- 
000 to carry the working force of 
3,000,000 through to June 30, 1939. 

I have found that this cruel action 
has caused untold suffering in thou- 
sands of homes in the urban and ru- 
ral communities of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Montana, where I 
have been recently. 
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Call to Action 


What have I been able to do? I 
have preached on the “Parable of 
the Day of Judgment” before church 
and ministerial groups in a majority 
of the states of our Union, stressing 
the fact that we can abolish poverty 
and establish an economy of abun- 
dance in the United States. 

One of our minister members in 
Minneapolis, after hearing me ad- 
dress the Ministers Association, im- 
mediately heeded the call to action. 
He drove to the home of the Jacques 
family intending to offer aid. He 
found that the radical Teamsters’ 
Union had moved the family to a 
house free from rats. 

I have been instrumental in get- 
ting various Annual Methodist Con- 
ferences and 
ministerial groups to send telegrams 
and letters to their Congressional 
representatives at Washington, re- 


interdenominational 


questing the appropriation of ade- 
quate funds for the W.P.A. and 
protesting the cuts. 

I have aroused representatives of 
religious, charitable, labor and civic 
organizations to co-operate in deal- 
ing with the relief problem by hold- 
ing public hearings and by develop- 
ing joint enterprises. 

I have endeavored to help sustain 
the morale of the unemployed by 
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speaking to them at meetings of the 
Workers Alliance, and by partici- 
pating with them in their demon- 
strations against cuts and for more 
adequate relief. 


Workers Education Developed 


Henry De Man, the great Belgian 
labor leader, once said, “When labor 
strikes it says to its Master, ‘I shall 
no longer work at your command.’ 
When it votes for a party of its own 
it says, ‘I shall no longer vote at 
your command.’ When it creates its 
own classes and colleges, it says, ‘I 
shall no longer think at your com- 
mand.’ Labor’s challenge to educa- 
tion is the most fundamental of the 
three.” 

If the workers are to maintain 
their unions they must bear in mind 
that “knowledge is power” and that 
they need to know: the history of 
organized labor and of their own 
unions, how to conduct union meet- 
ings, how to speak in public, labor 
laws, current events, proposed labor 
legislation, the nature and character 
of capitalism, the cooperative move- 
ment, socialism and communism. 

If the workers are going to play a 
significant role in abolishing poverty 
and unemployment, they must un- 
derstand the causes; they must also 
understand both the possibilities of 
an economy of abundance with work 
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for all, and the necessary steps to 
be taken in the fight for work and 
plenty, and against destitution and 
joblessness. 

As I have journeyed back and 
forth across the United States, I have 
urged union groups, both A.F. of 
L. and C.I.O., to create their own 
classes and colleges, for the reasons 
above have become increasingly im- 
portant. 

I have also urged our Federation 
members to offer their educational 
services to the unions. Following my 
address on Workers’ Education to 
Local 201 of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of 
America at Lynn, Mass., Rev. Clar- 
ence Avey informed the Union he 
would be willing to give them one 
evening a week for six weeks. Pro- 
fessor Irwin Beiler, of Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa., made a sim- 
ilar offer to the members of Local 8, 
T.W.O.C. Meadville employees of 
the Viscose plant. 

The officers of The Workers’ In- 
stitute of Greater Kansas City (Mo.), 
after consulting with me during 
March of this year, revised the con- 
stitution of their organization so as 
to make it possible for representa- 
tives of the A.F. of L., C.1.O., and 
independent unions to have voting 
power in the governing body. Then 
when I returned to Kansas City, in 


April and May, I spoke on Labor 
Education, under the auspices of the 
Institute, to the A.F. of L. Trades 
and Labor Assembly, the C.I.O. 
Council, the Steel Workers Organ- 
ization Committee Council, the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, the Telegraphers Union, 
the Meat Packers Union, and the 
Montgomery Ward Clerks Union. 

A Kansas City Labor College will 
be started in the fall, under the lead- 
ership of Miss Charlotte Townsend, 
the Y.W.C.A. Industrial Secretary, 
with courses on “The Labor Move- 
ment in the United States,” “Trade 
Union Methods,” “Labor and Gov- 
ernment,” “English,” and “Labor 
Drama.” 

Rev. Edgar Wahlberg, outstand- 
ing Church and Labor minister, pas- 
tor of Grace Methodist Church, Den- 
ver, Colo., has asked me to speak, 
on more than one occasion, to the 
Denver Labor College students in 
his church. (The Denver Labor Col- 
lege has been in existence at the 
Grace Methodist Church since 1921, 
when it was organized by Mrs. 
Webber and myself, in co-operation 
with a group of labor and religious 


leaders.) 


Religious and Academic Freedom 
Upheld 


A young minister, five years out 
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of Theological Seminary, asked me 
recently to advise young men pre- 
paring for the ministry not to get 
married. “Because,” he said, “the 
minister who preaches the full gos- 
pel of Jesus soon realizes that his 
chances of obtaining a salary ade- 
quate to support a wife and family 
are limited according to the inten- 
sity with which he preaches that 
gospel.” 

Notwithstanding the vigorous op- 
position raised by our Federation 
members against the dismissal of 
Owen Geer and Blaine Kirkpatrick, 
by the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, reac- 
tionary forces in our institutions are 
continuing their attack upon reli- 
gious and academic freedom. 

A District Superintendent, when 
asked by a member of an official 
board, “Is it true, as our pastor (a 
Federation member) states, that the 
Methodist Church stands for the 
right of employers and employees 
alike to organize?”, answered, “No! 
It is not! Oh, wait, that is a general 
principle not intended to be applied 
in specific instances.” The pastor was 
transferred at the next session of the 
Conference. However, his Bishop, 
one of our members, did not allow 
him to be demoted in salary. 

A minister in Wisconsin, a Fed- 
eration member, had me speak to 
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his laymen at a symposium on the 
1936 General Conference official 
pronouncement on social and eco- 
nomic questions. From that night on 
he was not paid his salary in full, 
and at the close of the Conference 
year he was $500 short. Neverthe- 
less, he is still preaching the full 
gospel, now in another Conference. 

The President of a Methodist col- 
lege ordered the Dean to cancel my 
speaking engagement at the chapel 
on the grounds that a public utility 
man might hear about it and refuse 
to contribute to the college financial 
campaign. Afterwards, the President 
informed me he did not believe in 
exposing his students to my eco- 
nomic philosophy. 

The Board of Trustees of one of 
our Methodist colleges has notified 
one of our Federation members, a 
full professor in the college, that his 
services are to terminate at the close 
of this academic year. He was not 
allowed to be present at the hearing 
of his case by a committee of the 
Board, or to cross-examine the wit- 
nesses who appeared against him. 

I spent several days investigating 
this denial of justice. I found that 
the Annual Conference official Com- 
mittee on Social Service had fol- 
lowed a suggestion that I make to 
all such committees and to our Fed- 
eration Units, namely, “to appoint 
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a committee on religious and aca- 
demic freedom.” This committee 
had preceded me in its investigation 
and had made a report calling upon 
the Board for a fair hearing of the 
case. 

I took their report, and the pro- 
fessor and I called on the Resident 
Bishop, a member of the Board of 
Trustees. We are all waiting to see 
whether our efforts have availed; 
whether this will prove to be an ex- 
ample of what mutual aid and co- 
operation can do in defense of reli- 
gious and academic freedom. 


Methodism Adopts a Social Creed 
Members of the Methodist Fed- 


eration for Social Service had been 
instrumental in securing the adop- 
tion of a Social Creed at the 1908 
General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. This was the 
first Social Creed accepted by a 
Protestant church in the United 
States. Would Federation members 
be able to persuade the 1939 Uniting 
Conference of Methodism at Kan- 
sas City to place a Social Creed in 
the Discipline of the new Methodist 
Church? I was determined that they 
should. 

The Social Creed had been left out 
of the 1936 Discipline of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The 1938 
Discipline of the Methodist Episco- 


pal Church, South, however, had a 
Social Creed. 

Immediately upon my arrival at 
Kansas City, the seat of the Uniting 
Conference, I contacted one of our 
former Federation members who be- 
longed to the Southern Church. He 
assured me that action was going to 
be taken. 

The next morning William P. 
King (North Georgia) brought a 
resolution before the Conference 
“that a Social Creed be prepared.” 
This was referred to the Committee 
on Membership and Temporal Econ- 
omy, where a sub-committee, com- 
posed of Rev. John B. Magee, Fed- 
eration member from Seattle, Chair- 
man, Rev. D. Stanley Coors, Fed- 
eration member from Michigan, and 
others, was instructed to draft a So- 
cial Creed. 

I conferred with both men and 
placed in their hands printed mat- 
ter dealing with “the right of em- 
ployers and employees alike to or- 
ganize for collective bargaining and 
social action; the protection of both 
in the exercise of their right;”’ and 
“social planning and control in the 
economic process for the common 
good.” 

In order to assist those of our Fed- 
eration members who were delegates 
to the Conference in preparing for 
the coming debates, both in the 
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Committee on Temporal Economy 
and on the floor of the Uniting Con- 
ference itself, I arranged a luncheon, 
with Dr. L. O. Hartman of Boston, 
presiding, at which I gave an ad- 
dress on the Social Creed—its his- 
tory and content. 

When the Report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee came before the Committee 
on Temporal Economy as a whole, 
I called the attention of delegate 
Rey. J. E. Skillington, a Federation 
member from Pennsylvania, to the 
fact that the words “subordination 
of the profit motive to the creative 
and co-operative spirit” (part of Sec- 
tion I of the Social Creed of the 
Southern Church) had been omit- 
ted. He was successful in securing 
its inclusion. 

The vote of the committee mem- 
bers was 84 out of 90 in favor of the 
Social Creed as a whole, including 
these sections: Section 7 on “social 
planning”; Section 9 on “subordina- 
tion of the profit motive”; Section 
18, which states that the Methodist 
Church stands “upon the right of 
various groups to believe in various 
peaceful methods for solving the 
problems that confront us; some who 
believe that we need a drastic read- 
justment of the social order to cor- 
rect the acquisitiveness which char- 
acterizes us;” and Section 16, which 
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“asks and claims exemption from all 
forms of military preparation or serv- 
ice for all conscientious objectors 
who may be members of the Meth- 
odist Church.” 

After this vote, and before the 
appearance of the Social Creed on 
the floor of the Uniting Conference, 
I heard that a nationally known 
political leader, a Conference dele- 
gate, was going to oppose the sec- 
tion on conscientious objectors. I in- 
formed Federation members, one of 
whom, Herman Will, Jr., of Chica- 
go, then made an effective and suc- 
cessful speech in behalf of the reten- 
tion of the section. The debate on 
this issue was the sharpest of the 
entire Conference. 

The Social Creed as adopted by 
the Committee on Temporal Econ- 
omy was finally accepted by the Con- 
ference after Lynn Harold Hough’s 
“high plea” for it, with only one im- 
portant deletion. Mr. J. B. Campbell, 
a manufacturer from Northwest In- 
diana, succeeded in persuading the 
delegates to eliminate “social plan- 
ning and control in the economic 
process for the common good.” He 
said, “It means some bureau will 
tell us laymen how to run our busi- 
. » The laymen pay the bills. 
. . . We have been experimenting 


ness. . 


along the lines of social planning for 
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several years. Many of us do not 
think it has proved to be a success- 
ful experiment.” 

Federation members, we must re- 
store “social planning for the com- 
mon good” to the Social Creed in 
1940! 


Federation Conferences in Action 

The National Conference of the 
Methodist 
Service at Columbus, Ohio, on April 
29; 1936, declared: “1. The Chris- 


tian religion compels us to reject 


Federation for Social 


the method of the struggle for prof- 
its as the economic base for society. 
2. The substitute must be the meth- 
od of social-economic planning un- 
der democratic control, with social 
ownership of all things necessary to 
its successful operation, as the meth- 
od by which the Christian principle 
of service and the development of 
personality can be progressively real- 
ized. 3. This change is to be sought 
by education and democratic dis- 
cussion, not by violence.” 

The Biennial Conference of 1937, 
held at Evanston, Illinois, confirmed 
this declaration. 

As I have conferred with our 
members throughout the country I 
have urged them to attend the 1939 
Biennial Conference as well as the 
Federation Regional Conferences. 


I have also urged them to amplify 
our program by relating its basic 
principles to the outstanding issues 
of today. 

The Eastern Regional Conference 
of the Federation, held in New York 
City on December 2 and 3, 1938, in 
addition to adopting resolutions call- 
ing for the lifting of the embargo 
against Spain, and for the severance 
of trade relations with Germany, 
went on record as follows: “We call 
upon our government to put an em- 
bargo upon all goods of war going 
to Japan. We call upon Americans 
as consumers to refrain from buying 
goods made in Japan so her purchas- 
ing power may be diminished, and, 
we call upon Americans as workers 
to refuse to handle war stuffs des- 
tined for Japan, that the war may 
be shortened, lives of Chinese and 
Japanese spared, Chinese national 
integrity preserved, and fascism 
halted in Japan.” 

In the test poll of our member- 
ship during April, 1939, on the ques- 
tion of our policy in relation to the 
international situation, our members 
voted as follows: Boycott, Yes— 
113, No—44; Embargo, Yes—144, 
No—17; Sale to victims of aggressor 
nations, Yes—109, No—50; Concert- 
ed action for peace, Yes—117, No 
—39, 
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The 1939 Biennial Conference Res- 
olutions (In Part) 


“Federation members disagreeing 
with the foreign policy of the or- 
ganization are urged to remain mem- 
bers and to continue to express their 
attitudes and beliefs on these issues.” 

“We are opposed at this time, to 
all and every effort to amend the 
National Labor Relations Act.” 

“We demand the continuance of 
the WiP-Avvaace 

“We endorse . . . Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 126 requesting an addition- 
al appropriation of $100,000 to en- 
able the U.S. Senate Civil Liberties 
Investigation Committee to continue 
its much needed work.” 
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“We record our convictions that 
Federal anti-lynching legislation is 
imperative.” 

“We urge the extension of Fed- 
eral Labor and Social legislation to 
all agricultural workers.” 

“We urge the Federal Govern- 
ment to enact the American Youth 
acta 

“We recommend that every Con- 
ference in Methodism establish .. . 
a committee to study the matter of 
an equitable adjustment of salaries 
with reference to situation and effi- 
ciency, giving consideration to the 
establishment of a Central Treas- 
ury for the receiving and disburs- 
ing of the same.” 


QUID PRO QUO 


The Vatican and Generalissimo Francisco Franco have come into 
serious disagreement over the appointment, removal and control of the heads 
of the Church in Spain. Dictator Franco demands the removal of Cardinal 
Vidaly Barraquer and several bishops who, he says, are hostile to his regime. 
It is significant that these are the same Cardinal and bishops who refused to 
sign the well-known pastoral letter, issued by the Spanish hierarchy during 
the civil war, giving Church support to the Franco rebellion. 

The totalitarian government argues—the former privilege of the mon- 
archy in appointing bishops should be granted the Franco Government which 
has defended the interests of the church throughout the civil war, and in 
addition recently appropriated 60,000,000 pesetas to defray the expenses of 
the Church. 

Rome replies—Spanish Catholics, especially bishops with their pas- 
toral letters, have made an “important contribution” to the Franco move- 
ment and therefore the Vatican is entitled to its ecclesiastical power in Spain. 


THE WEAVER OF LIFE 
By “FIONA MACLEOD” (William Sharp) 


The last time that the Fisher of men was seen in Strath-Nair was 
not of Alasdair Macleod but of the little child, Art Macarthur, him that 
was born of the woman Mary Gilchrist, that had known the sorrow of 
women. 

He was a little child, indeed, when, because of his loneliness and 
having lost his way, he lay sobbing amoung the bracken by the streamside 
in the Shadowy Glen. 

Wher he was a man, and had reached the gloaming of his years, he 
was loved of men and women, for his songs are many and sweet, »nd his 
heart was true, and he was a good man and had no evil against anyon». 

It is he who saw the Fisher of Men when he was but a little lad: and 
some say that it was on the eve of the day that Alasdair Og died, though 
uf this I know nothing. And what he saw, and what he heard, was a moon- 
beam that fell into the dark sea of his mind, and sank therein, and filled it 
with light for all the days of his life. A moonlit mind was that of Art 
Macarthur. He had music always in his mind. I asked him once wh* he 
heard what so few heard, but he smiled and said only: “When the hez ~ is 
full of love, cogl dews of peace rise from it and fall upon the mind: and 
that is when the song of Joy is heard.” 

It must have been because of this shining of his soul that some who 
loved him thought of him as one illumined. His mind was a shell that he!“ 
the haunting echo of the deep seas: and to know him was to catch @* 
breath of the infinite ocean of wonder and mystery and beauty of whic: 
he was the quiet oracle. He has peace now, where he lies under the heather 
upon a hillside far away: but the Fisher of Men will send him hitherward 
again, to put a light upon the wave and a gleam upon the brown earth. s 

I will try to tell this sgewd much as Art Macarthur told it to me) 
though, as he said himself, not all of it was what he dreamed as a child, 
for there had come to it in the drift of years new awakenings of memory, 
and new interpretations, as colour and fragrance come to a flower. 


Often and often it is to me all as a dream that comes unawares. 
Often and often have I striven to see into the green glens of the mind 
whence it comes, and whither, in a flash, in a rainbow gleam, it vanishes. 
When I seek to draw close to it, to know whether it is a winged glory out 
of the soul, or was indeed a thing that happened to me in my tender years, 
lo—it is a dawn drowned in day, a star lost in the sun, the falling of dew. 


From Tue Sin-Eaters, William Heinemann Company, London 
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But I will not be forgetting: no, never: no, not till the silence of the 
grass is over my eyes: I will not be forgetting that gloaming. 

Bitter tears are those that children have. All that we say with vain 
words is said by them in this welling spray of pain. I had the sorrow that 
day. Strange hostilities lurked in the familiar bracken. The soughing of the 
wind among the trees, the wash of the brown water by my side, that had 
been companionable, were voices of awe. The quiet light upon the grass 
flamed. 

we Heres Deore that pees in a vee oe for iy helplessness: 

enthe 2 not 
et bald Create Would eter never come, never come with saving 
arms, with eyes like soft candles of home? 

Then my sobs grew still, for I heard a step. With dread upon me, 
poor wee lad that.I was, I looked to see who came out of the wilderness. 
It was a man, tall and thin and worn, with long hair hanging adown his 
face. Pale he was as a moonlit cot on the dark moor, and his voice was 
low and sweet. When I saw his eyes I had no fear upon me at all. I saw 
the mother-look in the grey shadows of them. 

“And is that you, Art lennavan-mo?” he said, as he stooped and lifted 
me. I had no fear. The wet was out of my eyes. 

“What is it you will be listening to now, my little lad?” he whispered, 
as he saw me lean, intent, hearkening to I know not what. 

“Sure,” I said, “I am not for knowing: but I thought I heard a music 
away down there in the wood.” 

I heard it, for sure. It was a wondrous sweet air as of one playing 
the feadan in a dream. Callum Dall, the piper, could give no rarer music 
than that was; and Callum was a seventh son, and was born in the moon- 
shine. : 

“Will you come with me this night of the nights, little Art?” the-man 
asked me, with his lips touching my brow and giving me rest. 

“That I will indeed and indeed,” I said. And then I fell asleep. 

When I awoke we were in the huntsman’s booth, that is at the far 
end of the Shadowy Glen. 

There was a long rough-hewn table in it, and I stared when I saw 
bowls and a great jug of milk and a plate heaped with oat- cakes, and be- 
side it a brown loaf of rye-bread. 

“Little Art,” said he who carried me, “are you for knowing now 
who I am?” 

“You are a prince, I’m thinking,” wasthe-shyword that-cametomy 
mouth. 

“Sure, lennav-aghray, that is so. It is called the Prince of Peace I am.” 

“And who is to be eating all this?” I asked. 

“This is the last supper,” the prince said, so low that I could scarce 
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hear; and it seemed to me that he whispered, “For I die daily, and ever ere 
I die the Twelve break bread with me.” 

It was then I saw that there were six bowls of porridge on the one 
side and six on the other. 

“What is your name, O prince?” 

“Tosa.” 

“And will you have no other name than that?” 

“T am called Iosa mac Dhe.” 

“And is it living in this house you are?” 

“Ay. But Art, my little lad, I will kiss your eyes, and you shall see 
who sup with me.” 

And with that the prince that was called Iosa kissed me on the eyes, 
and I saw. 

“You will never be quite blind again,” he whispered, and that is 
why all the long years of my years I have been glad in my soul. 

What I saw was a thing strange and wonderful. Twelve men sat at 
that table, and all had eyes of love upon Iosa. But they were not like any 
men I had ever seen. Tall and fair and terrible they were, like morning in 
a desert place; all save one, who was dark, and had a shadow upon him 
and in his wild eyes. 

It seemed to me that each was clad in radiant mist. The eyes of them 
were as stars through that mist. 

And each, before he broke bread, or put spoon to the porridge that 
was in the bowl before him, laid down upon the table three shuttles. 

Long I looked upon that company, but Iosa held me in his arms, 
and I had no fear. 

“Who are these men?” he asked me. 

» “The Sons of God,” I said, I not knowing what I said, for it was 
but a child I was. 

He smiled at that. “Behold,” he spoke to the twelve men who sat at 
the bale, “behold the little one is wiser than the wisest of ye.” At that all 
smiled with the gladness and the joy, save one; him that was in the 
shadow. He looked at me, and I remembered two black lonely tarns upon 
the hillside, black with the terror because of the kelpie and the drowner. 

“Who are these men?” I whispered, with the tremor on me that 
was come of the awe I had. 

“They are the Twelve Weavers, Art, my little child.” 

“And what is their weaving?” 

“They weave for my Father, whose web I am.” 

At that I looked upon the prince, but I could see no web. 

“Are you not Tosa the Prince?” 

“I am the Web of Life, ‘Art lennavan-mo.” 
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“Rnd what are the three shuttles that are beside each Weaver?” 

I know now that when I turned my child’s eyes upon these shuttles 
I saw that they were alive and wonderful, and never the same to the seeing. 

“They are called Beauty and Wonder and Mystery.” 

And with that Iosa mac Dhe sat down and talked with the Twelve. 
All were passing fair, save him who looked sidelong out of dark eyes. I 
thought each, as I looked at him, more beautiful than any of his fellows; 
but most I loved to look at the twain who sat on either side of Iosa. 

“He will be a Dreamer among men,” said the prince; “so tell him 
who ye are.” 

Then he who was on the right turned his eyes upon me. i leaned 
to him, laughing low with the glad pleasure I had because of his eyes and 
shining hair, and the flame as of the blue sky that was his robe. 

“I am the Weaver of Joy,” he said. And with that he took his three 
shuttles that were called Beauty and Wonder and Mystery, and he wove 
an immortal shape, and it went forth of the room and out into the green 
world, singing a rapturous sweet song. 

Then he that was upon the left of Tosa the Life looked at me, and 
my heart leaped. He, too, had shining hair, but I could not tell the colour 
of his eyes for the glory that was in them. “I am the Weaver of Love,” he 
said, “and [ sit next the heart of Iosa.” And with that he took his three 
shuttles that were called Beauty and» Wonder and Mystery and he wove 
an immortal shape, and it went forth of the room and into the green 
world singing a rapturous sweet song. 

Even then, child as I was, I wished to look on no other. None could 
be so passing fair, I thought, as the Weaver of Joy and Weaver of Love. 

But a wondrous sweet voice sang in my ears, and a cool, soft hand 
laid itself upon my head, and the beautiful lordly one who had spoken said, 
“Tam the Weaver of Death,” and the lovely whispering one who had lulled 
me with rest said, “I am the Weaver of Sleep.” And each wove with the 
shuttles of Beauty and Wonder and Mystery, and I knew not which was 
the more fair, and Death seemed to me as Love, and in the eyes of Dream 
I saw Joy. 

My gaze was still upon the fair wonderful shapes that went forth 
from these twain—from the Weaver of Sleep, an immortal shape of star- 
eyed Silence, and from the Weaver of Death a lovely Dusk with a heart of 
hidden flame—when I heard the voice of two others of the Twelve. They 
were like the laughter of the wind in the corn, and like the golden fire 
upon that corn. And the one said, “I am the Weaver of Passion,” and when 
he spoke I thought that he was both Love and Joy, and Death and Life, and 
I put out my hands. “It is Strength I give,” he said, and he took and kissed 
me. Then, while Iosa took me again upon his knee, I saw the Weaver of 
Passion turn to the white glory beside him, him that Iosa whispered to me 
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was the secret of the world, and that was called “The Weaver q@ Youth.” 
I know not whence nor how it came, but there was a singing of skiey birds 
when these twain took the shuttles of Beauty and Wonder and Mystery, 
and wove each an immortal shape, and bade it go forth out of the room 
into the green world, to sing there for ever and ever in the ears of man a 
rapturous sweet song. 

“O Iosa,” I cried, “are these all thy brethren? for each is fair as 
thee, and all have lit their eyes at the white fire I see now in thy heart.” 

But, before he spake, the room was filled with music. I trembled 
with the joy, and in my ears it has lingered ever, nor shall ever go. Then I 
saw that it was the breathing of the seventh and eighth, of the ninth and the 
tenth of those star-eyed ministers of losa whom he called the Twelve: and 
the names of them were the Weaver of Laughter, and the Weaver of Tears, 
the Weaver of Prayer, and the Weaver of Peace. Each rose and kissed me 
there. “We shall be with you to the end, little Art,” they said: and I took 
hold of the hand of one, and cried, “O beautiful one, be likewise with the 
woman my mother,” and there came back to me the whisper of the Weaver 
of Tears: “I will, unto the end.” 

Then, wonderingly, I watched him likewise take the shuttles that 
were ever the same and yet never the same, and weave an immortal shape. 
And when this Soul of Tears went forth of the room, I thought it was my 
mother’s voice singing that rapturous sweet song, and I cried out to it. 

The fair immortal turned and waved to me. “I shall never be far from 
thee, little Art,” it sighed, like summer rain falling on leaves: “but I go 
now to my home in the heart of women.” 

There were now but two out of the Twelve. Oh, the gladness and the 
joy when I looked at him who had his eyes fixed on the face of Iosa that was 
the Life! He lifted the three shuttles of Beauty and Wonder and Mystery, 
and he wove a Mist of Rainbows in that room; and in the glory I saw that 
even the dark twelfth one lifted up his eyes and smiled. 

“O what will the name of you be?” I cried, straining my arms to 
the beautiful lordly one. But he did not hear, for he wrought Rainbow 
after Rainbow out of the mist of glory that he made, and sent each out 
into the green world, to be for ever before the eyes of men. 

“He is the Weaver of Hope,” whispered Iosa mac Dhe; “and he is 
the soul of each that is here.” 

Then I turned to the Twelfth, and said “Who art thou, O lordly one 
with the shadow in the eyes.” 

But he answered not, and there was silence in the room. And all 
there, from the Weaver of Joy to the Weaver of Peace, looked down, and 
said nought. Only the Weaver of Hope wrought a rainbow, and it drifted 
into the heart of the lonely Weaver that was twelfth. 

“And who will this man be, O Iosa mac Dhe?” I whispered. 
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“Answer the little child,” said Iosa, and his voice was sad. 

Then the Weaver answered: “I am the Weaver of Glory——,” he 
began, but Iosa looked at him, and he said no more. 

“Art, little lad,” said the Prince of Peace, “he is the one who be- 
trayeth me for ever. He is Judas, the Weaver of Fear.” 

And at that the sorrowful shadow-eyed man that was the twelfth 
took up the three shuttles that were before him. 

“And what are these, O Judas?” I cried eagerly, for I saw that they 
were black. ; 

When he answered not, one of the Twelve leaned forward and looked 
at him. It was the Weaver of Death who did this thing. 

“The three shuttles of Judas the Fear-Weaver, O little Art,” said 
the Weaver of Death, “are called Mystery, and Despair, and the Grave.” 

And with that Judas rose and left the room. But the shape that he 
had woven went forth with him as his shadow: and each fared out 
into the dim world, and the Shadow entered into the minds and into the 
hearts of men, and betrayed Iosa that was the Prince of Peace. 

Thereupon, Iosa rose and took me by the hand, and led me out of 
that room. When, once, I looked back I saw none of the Twelve save only 
the Weaver of Hope, and he sat singing a wild sweet song that he had 
learned of the Weaver of Joy, sat singing amid a mist of rainbows and 
weaving a radiant glory that was dazzling as the sun. 


And at that I woke, and was against my mother’s heart, and she 
with the tears upon me, and her lips moving in a prayer. 


THE QUAKER ECONOMIC CONCERN 


By PATRICK MURPHEY MALIN —“it ts at bottom not an economic 


T is of course quite impossible for 
| an individual Quaker to express 
the Quaker opinion; all he can do 
is to express @ Quaker opinion. Sub- 
ject to that limitation, I think it is 
correct to say that the Quaker eco- 
nomic concern is not at bottom eco- 
nomic, but spiritual. That does not 
make it any the less economic, but 
simply adds another dimension, and 
the most important dimension. 

Religion to me is man’s one all- 
inclusive relationship; it is his rela- 
tionship with God, with the mean- 
ing of life as a whole and therefore 
comprehends all his 
with everybody and everything. In 
the last analysis it is not concerned 
with doing something, but with be- 
coming something, and what a man 
becomes is in essence a solitary, in- 
communicable thing. But that is to 
describe religion from the angle of 
the ultimate wse which a man makes 
of the materials of his experience. 
When we describe it from the angle 
of the materials themselves, we are 
forced to deal much with actions. 

Religion is more inclusive than 


relationship 


ethics. Ethics in its turn is more in- 
clusive than a concern about so- 


” 


concern, but a religious one. 


called social problems (it is also 
concerned with such things as indi- 
vidual kindness), although in mod- 
ern life much of our ethics is neces- 
sarily concerned with intricate and 
often concealed relationships. Social 
problems, finally, are-by no means 
always economic. But the economic 
aspect of social problems is a highly 
important part of the world of action 
with which a complete religion must 
deal. 

My concern about our economic 
life is at root not a concern over 
those who are principally hurt by 
it; that is a derivative concern, in- 
tense and commanding though it is. 
I am concerned about the poor be- 
cause I am concerned about myself. 
Poverty is a challenge to me because 
in a world where there is poverty 
not only are the poor unfulfilled, 
but all the rest of us also are unful- 
filled. We are unfulfilled partly be- 
cause we live in a society ridden by 
the disease, physical and social, that 
springs from poverty; and partly be- 
cause as long as there is poverty a 
God of truth and beauty and right- 
eousness must want it removed and 
so cannot be fully known by us if 
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we are not working to remove it. 

To regard a concern about poy- 
erty as something not external but 
intimately to guard 
against shallowness in our commit- 


internal is 


ment, and against the disillusion- 
ment that frequently follows unsuc- 
cessful early efforts. Moreover, it 
promotes recognition that our task 
is not just a thing that religion 
does, but one of the things that reli- 
gion is. A man does not first relate 
himself to God and then, if he likes, 
go on to aid in the reduction of poy- 
erty. He works 
toward the re- 
moval of poverty 
or by that much, 
he is not related 


As long as there is poverty a God 
of truth and beauty and right- 
eousness must want it removed 
and so cannot be fully known by 
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goods and leisure than we might 
obtain in view of the natural re- 
sources and the technology at our 
disposal; in other words we are fail- 
ing on the social-management side. 
Our economic processes, in their 
production of present goods and 
leisure, are so wasteful in their use 
of natural resources that the future 
is being dreadfully jeopardized. And 
even the measure of prosperity we 
do attain from time to time is 
notably unstable; we live in the 
midst of fluctuations whose depres- 
sion phase brings 
misery in its 
wake. 

There is lack of 


correspondence be- 


to God. us if we are not working to re- tween economic 
Let us turn move it. merit and _ eco- 
now to an indict- nomic reward— 


ment that might be drawn against 
our economic practices by one who 
is religiously interested that all men 
develop to their fullest possible 
stature. It is not an indictment that 
applies solely or supremely to the 
economic practices of our country in 
the twentieth century, although there 
is considerable truth in the belief 
that our great possibilities make our 
failures less excusable than those of 
other times and places. 

The way we now act economically 
results in much less production of 


arising from such practices as 
monopoly, inheritance, and private 
appropriation of unearned increase 
in the value of land. There is vast 
inequality of income and wealth— 
arising principally from those same 
sources. 

Living by these imperfect eco- 
nomic habits, we continue to saddle 
our society with poverty and unem- 
ployment, with lack of satisfaction 
in jobs, and with great unnecessary 
conflict between groups. By our eco- 
nomic habits, we cause non-eco- 
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nomic damage—for example, depres- 
sions create mass despair and make 
men and women easy prey to the 
blandishments of the potential dic- 
tator. Finally, our economic habits 
express too much materialism, in 
cluttering life with unnecessary 
things, and too much egoism, in 
emphasizing acquisition rather than 
service. 

We have now discussed the gen- 
eral religious setting for the Quaker 
economic concern and a _ possible 
series of complaints. The next task 
is to see certain remedies in their 
general framework. The most im- 
portant fact to realize is that eco- 
nomic change, like all social change, 
is not only constantly occurring, but 
is constantly occurring as the result 
of deliberate intent, and not only 
constantly occurring as the result of 
deliberate intent but occurring in 
small ways as well as large. Eco- 
nomic change is not reserved fot 
Washington or Moscow or Berlin; 
it can happen here and now, to 
whatever extent a man has power 
over economic life and uses it for 
change. 

We may begin to bring economic 
habits closer to heart’s desire by the 
simple expedient of becoming more 
intelligent in our spending—redirect- 
ing rewards from the producers of 
adulterated or over-priced goods to 
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those who offer the best possible 
combination of price and quality. 
We may become not only more intel- 
ligent but more ethical in our spend- 
ing—keeping within closer confines 
the amount we spend on ourselves, 
and putting what we thus save into 
people and institutions who repre- 
sent both need and possibility for 
constructive change. By increasing 
our own economic efficiency or help- 
ing those of low income to increase 
theirs (in night school, for example), 
we may increase the total of goods 
and services available in society and 
reduce the inequality between in- 
comes. Many a simple business 
organization, without running the 
danger of bankruptcy or anything 
approaching it, may curb its profit, 
and put the difference into higher 
wages for employees, better quality 
for consumers, etc. 

There are, however, not only 
these simple jobs that can and must 
be done as part of a general pro- 
gram of economic change; there are 
also more complicated remedies 
made necessary by the complication 
of the difficulties to which they 
apply, but still not governmental in 
character. For example, there are 
labor unions; there are consumer co- 
operatives; there are trade associa- 
tions of business men, which may 
promote greater productivity and 
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even greater justice by contributing 
to the stability of particular indus- 
tries through improvement of com- 
petitive practices and the dissemi- 
nation of accurate market informa- 
tion. 

Between these relatively simple 
and non-governmental economic 
changes and the ambitious “isms,” 
there are steps which may be taken 
governmentally but still on a mod- 
erately small scale—for example, 
conservation of natural resources, 
banking regulation, monopoly con- 
trol, social insurance, and_ public 
ownership of particular industries. 
Concerning such steps, and larger- 
scale government activity in eco- 
nomic life, it is important to notice 
that “government” is not a noun 
separate from the people; it is, in 
the last analysis, an adverb, one of 
the ways that people have of organ- 
izing themselves to get things done, 
whose usefulness in a given set of 
circumstances is to be tested by its 
results, just like any other method. 

Regarding economic change of all 
sorts, people frequently say that it 
does no good to change “the system” 
unless you also change people. I 
think we may go even further than 
that; you cannot change the system 
at all unless at least some people are 
changed; a system is not an ex- 
ternal entity, it is only the total 
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organized behavior of all of us. But 
the actual fact is that the system is 
always changing, because at least 
some people are always changing in 
their economic practices (and thus 
make it possible for other people to 
change also. We change in various 
ways. We may change in that hard- 
est way of all, in purpose. If not in 
purpose, we may change in the 
length of our vision, abandoning 
economic processes which are good 
for the moment but detrimental to 
our children or our children’s chil- 
dren. If not in purpose or in length 
of vision, we may change in short- 
term wisdom, realizing that what 
we have been doing is not even good 
business sense. Finally, if we change 
in none of these ways, we may some- 
times have to change in our actions 
because other people coerce us in 
one way or another. 

The mention of coercion leads us 
to the one task remaining in this 
review of the Quaker economic con- 
cern—to indicate what peculiarity 
attaches to the Quaker judgment of 
method. We should first of all clarify 
the terms “goal” and “method.” 
There is a sense, of course, in which 
we must always be setting up tenta- 
tive goals for ourselves and delib- 
erately selecting methods for reach- 
ing them. But the word “goal” often 
conveys an unfortunate connotation 
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of finality; and, to avoid that, I 
should like to emphasize that what 
we call economic goals are in a 
much more significant sense meth- 
ods—more or less inclusive, more or 
less long-range. For example, labor 
unionism may be regarded as an 
economic goal, but it can more ap- 
propriately be regarded as one pos- 
sible method for achieving certain 
purposes in a certain setting. It may 
happen that in a changed setting a 
different method may become neces- 
sary to achieve the 
same purposes. 
Cromnecresr ny 
ing methods, one 
of the most neces- 
sary as well as one 
of the most diffi- 
cult things to remember is this: It is 
not enough to mean well; we must 
make our decisions not only in terms 
of the purpose we would like to 
achieve, but in terms of the actual 
environment. The question of speed 
enters here; it is at bottom only an- 
other question of method. How big 
a step should we take at a time, 
how soon after the previous step 
should we take the next—these are 
matters of method to be tested by 
actual consequences. ‘To minimize 
waste, we must do all we can to pre- 
dict those actual consequences in ad- 
vance, and we must revise our meth- 


It is not enough to mean well; 
we must make our decisions not 
only in terms of the purpose we 
would like to achieve, but in 
terms of the actual environment. 
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ods in the light of experimental re- 
sults. 

In guiding our choice of methods, 
it is of course helpful to have an in- 
clusive philosophy of what we think 
economic activity should look like 
in the predictable future. But it is 
vital that such a philosophy be not 
artificially neat—no neater than the 
unruly facts of life itself will allow. 
We shall all too often be forced to 
choose between two artificially neat 
philosophies presented to us by other 

people, choosing 
the lesser of two 
evils; but we 
should not con- 
tribute to that arti- 
ficiality ourselves. 
We should 
guard against expecting from a pro- 
posed economic change more than 


also 


is just to expect from it. For an eco- 
nomic change to be worthwhile, it 
does not have to promise perfection; 
present economic habits themselves 
are far from perfect. Our obligation 
is to change whenever a change 
promises a greater balance of good 
over evil than is attained under 
present habits. 

An added complication is that 
many a proposed economic change 
which seems worthy by economic 
tests may involve son-economic 
difficulties which, if not canceling 
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its worth, at least suggests great cau- 
tion in its application. It is pertinent 
here of course to allude to the diffi- 
culty of retaining and increasing 
civil liberty in the midst of advanc- 
ing governmental participation in 
economic life. To me, the two are 
not utterly opposed; but the preser- 
vation of civil liberty will acquire 
constant vigilance as economic life 
becomes more governmental. 

All too often in 
Quaker history, 
we have been con- 
tent for our ethics 
to be exhausted in 
the twofold task 


Our sin in the matter of economic 
justice 1s that too few of us are 
genuinely concerned about those 
who bear the heaviest burden of 
our economic imperfections, and 
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The specially valuable part of the 
Quaker tradition of concern over 
method is not that we are absolutist, 
but that we are scrupulous—refus- 
ing the temptation of expediency. 
In summarizing, it seems to me 
that the Quaker economic concern 
can be put in these four statements: 
First, it is at bottom not an economic 
concern but a religious one. Second, 
an impressive indictment can be 
made of current 
economic prac- 
tices. Third, eco- 
nomic change is 
an inclusive term 
whose _ embodi- 


of visiting the too few of us are genuinely con- ment may be close 
widows and the cerned to experiment at all in at hand as well as 
fatherless in their changing our economic practices, in ambitious pro- 
affliction, an d_ individual or organized. grams; and the 
keeping ourselves system is changed 
unspotted from the world. When we as people change. Fourth, the 


have turned to involved social prob- 
lems, we have all too often con- 
tented ourselves with simple ethics 
—scorning, or pretending to scorn, 
compromise. To me the word “com- 
promise” is not necessarily an ugly 
word; it means simply that we can- 
not in a mixed world live fully by 
every one of our values simultane- 
ously. The real question is whether 
the terms of a particular compromise 
are likely to produce the best pos- 
sible net gain in actual consequences. 


Quaker peculiarity with regard to 
method should be not a futile per- 
fectionism but a careful scrutiny of 
the net result of methods 
ployed. 

Our sin in the matter of economic 
justice is not that we are unable to 
propose perfect remedies; none of us 
with any modesty can claim much 
for even his dearest beliefs in so 
complicated a field. Our sin is rather 
twofold: too few of us are genuinely 
concerned about those who bear the 


em- 
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heaviest burden of our economic practices, individual or organized. 
imperfections, and too few of us are Without daily active rededication in 
genuinely concerned to experiment those two matters, all talk of our 
at all in changing our economic concern over economic justice is idle. 


(Rapicat Rexicion is published quarterly at 3041 Broadway, N, Y. C, $1.00 per year) 


EINSTEIN ON THE CHURCH 


The illustrious scientist, Albert Einstein, driven, because he is 
of Jewish race, from the Germany that ought to have been proud 
of him, and now resident in America, has acknowledged that he has 
got a new view of the Christian Church through bitter experience of 
other defences in which he had vainly put his trust. Here is his 
testimony: 

“Being a lover of freedom, when the revolution came in 
Germany I looked to the universities to defend it, knowing that they 
had always boasted of their devotion to the cause of truth; but no, 
the universities were immediately silenced. Then I looked to the 
great editors of the newspapers whose flaming editorials in days 
gone by had proclaimed their love of freedom; but they, like the 
universities, were silenced in a few short weeks. Then I looked to 
the individual writers who, as literary guides of Germany, had writ- 
ten much and often concerning the place of freedom in modern 
life ; but they, too, were mute. 

“Only the Church stood squarely across the path of Hitler’s 
campaign for suppressing the truth. I never had any special interest 
in the Church before, but now I feel a great affection and admira- 
tion because the Church alone has had the courage and persistence 
to stand for intellectual truth and moral freedom. I am forced to 
confess that what I once despised I now praise unreservedly.” 


—From Tue Guarpian, Madras, India. 


“ARROGANCE” IN RABBINIC LORE 


By MAX KADUSHIN —As arrogance is “defiance of God” so humility 


Neo which the Rabbis 
place on the same level with 
idol-worship as an “abomination,” 
is a trait for which men are sure 
to be punished. The Holy One 
blessed be He cannot bear the arro- 
gant. Anyone that is arrogant is 
uprooted from the world. Because of 
Ahithophel’s arrogance, he was up- 
rooted from the world; and be- 
cause the people of the Deluge, and 
the people of the Tower (of Babel), 
and the people of Sodom, and Sen- 
nacherib, and Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Pharaoh were arrogant, all of them 
were uprooted from the world. God 
punished the arrogant of Israel, as 
well: Because the people of the 
Wilderness were arrogant, they died 
and did not enter the Promised 
Land; because Saul, king of Israel, 
was arrogant, he was slain and “the 
kingship was uprooted from him”; 
because the House of Israel—“may 
I be their atonement in all the places 
of their habitation”—were arrogant, 
they were exiled from their land. 
In the examples of arrogance just 
cited, the supporting proof-texts, to- 
gether with the rabbinic interpre- 


is “obedience to God.” 


tation, make clear just what the 
Rabbis meant by “arrogance.” Ac- 
cording to the Rabbis, arrogance 
consists in the defiance of God. The 
biblical texts alone suffice to prove 
the charge of defiance of God in 
most cases; though Job 21:14 is 
applied to the people of the Deluge. 
There is need for rabbinic elabora- 
tion on the texts, however, to prove 
the charge against Saul and espe- 
cially against “the House of Israel” 
and Ahithophel. With arrogance con- 
strued as defiance of God, we can 
understand now why arrogance and 
idol-worship are placed on the same 
level by the Rabbis. But another 
thing, also, is implied by the proof- 
texts and their rabbinic elaborations. 
If the defiance of God is arrogance, 
then, conversely, any exhibition of 
arrogance is tantamount to a defi- 
ance of God. Insolence, or as the 
Rabbis put it, “strength of face,” 
goes hand-in-hand with arrogance, 
is but an aspect of it, for in either 
case there is extreme self-assertion, 
the essence of wickedness. All who 
display such wickedness are pun- 


ished. Those who cause fear(?), 


From the book, Orcanic Tuinxinc (Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia) 
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those who are haughty, and those 
who are insolent (or brazen)—of 
them Scripture says, “For the arms 
of the wicked shall be broken” (Ps. 
37:17). He that conducts himself 
with arrogance towards his father, 
mother, wife and children, towards 
his teacher, and, indeed towards any 
man, or that is insolent to his father 
and mother and elders, is punished 
by the plagues mentioned in Leviti- 
cus. Thus far we have considered 
dicta concerning arrogance which 
embody the concept of God’s justice. 
But in a contemplation where our 
bids his 
people not to come 
to arrogance of 
spirit, and to be- 


author 


A man should not say in his 
heart, “Since there is in me no 
deliberate transgression, and there be 
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various terms and phrases that have 
reference to this trait in rabbinic 
theology among them ‘anaw 
(meek), and ‘alu. “Be ’alub to every 
man, and to the members of your 
family (even) more than to all the 
people,” say the Rabbis; and they 
add that this is to be derived from 
God’s attitude toward His people, 
for “He was meek (‘anaw) with His 
people” on a number of occasions 
and did not punish them for their 
sins, as was proved especially dur- 
ing the hundred and twenty days 
that elapsed from the giving of the 
Torah until the 
(first) Day of 
Atonement. “To 
‘alub” means 


hold God’s love in is in me no deliberate trespass or here, because of 
giving all His sin, I can count myself higher the example in- 
creatures food _ than other people and can hold voked, to be ready 
and in restoring myself greater than they.” to forgive _ tres- 
one’s soul every passes. But since 
morning, the concept involved is ’alub and ’anaw are used _inter- 


God’s love. 

Humility is the opposite of arro- 
gance. To the Rabbis, the virtue of 
humility, like the fault of arrogance, 
is much more than just a simple hu- 
man trait. It is both a laudable trait 
in social life and one that has great 
religious implications. As a trait in 
social life, humility manifests itself 
in divers situations, and, therefore, 
in a number of attitudes. There are 


changeably in this midrash, it is evi- 
dent that the Rabbis regarded this 
quality as but an aspect of humility. 
This dictum on humility involves a 
fundamental concept, God’s love. 
Another passage, in which the type 
of humility depicted conforms more 
to the popular notion of it, embodies 
the concept of God’s justice. “A man 
should not say in his heart, ‘Since 
there is in me no transgression, and 
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there is in me no deliberate trespass 
or sin, I can count myself higher 
than other people and can hold my- 
self greater than they.’ ” Such a man 
ought to be told, “Do not so, that 
you may fulfill your days;” and he is 
to be informed that a lowly spirit 
and an humble soul are more pre- 
ferred than all the sacrifices men- 
tioned in the Torah. For he that 
offers up any sacrifice, no matter 
what it be, has only the reward for 
that sacrifice, but he that has an 
humble opinion of himself, Scripture 
accounts it to him as though he had 
offered up all the sacrifices men- 
tioned in the Torah; for it says, “The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit” 
(Ps. 51: 17). Here the midrash con- 
demns the arrogance of “the holier 
than thou” attitude, whilst it prom- 
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ises infinite reward for humility. 
From the two midrashim brought 
forward thus far, we can see, then, 
that, according to the Rabbis, hu- 
mility expresses itself in more than 
one attitude. 

Humility is the ethical trait with 
the highest religious significance. 
Just as arrogance is tantamount to 
defiance of God, so humility spells 
obedience to God and His will. 
“Thus did the Holy One blessed be 
He say to Israel: My children, have 
I caused you expense in the worship 
of Me? What do I desire of you? I 
desire only that ye love one another, 
and honor one another, and respect 
one another, and that there be found 
in you neither transgression nor any- 
thing taken illegitimately nor any 
unsightly thing... .” 


WHO FAILED IN THE LAST WAR? 


It was not the soldiers who failed. It was governments 
and people. And America failed as dismally as any of them. 
We are good at giving advice, but when it comes to assuming 
the responsibilities of peace we take refuge in our geographical 
position and a colorless neutrality and pacifism. Peace will 
never come from crying, “Peace, Peace,” nor from indifference 
and unconcern. We don’t need eulogies of peace nor advertise- 


ments of the horrors of war. 


—Paul Austin Wolfe, 


EMERSON ON POLITICS 


By FRED EASTMAN 


A 


generation. 


LITERARY Classic is a work so 
timeless that it is timely in any 
Much that Emerson 
wrote nearly a century ago measures 
up to that standard. The most com- 
mon ejaculation from my students 
as they read his essays this year is 
“How modern! This applies to our 
situation today!” If anyone thinks 
this is only student exuberance, let 
him dust off Emerson’s essay on 
Politics or the ones on Civilization, 
Success, or Domestic Life, and see 
for himself. 

Particularly apt just now are his 
comments on politics. He defined 
politics as the application of reli- 
gion and philosophy to our common 
affairs. He warned young men 
against trusting that fundamental 
reforms in modes of living can be 
effected by passing laws. Such re- 
forms can come only with improve- 
ments in our thinking. We build 
our country for eternity only as we 
build it upon eternal ideas. “The 
form of government which prevails 
is the expression of what cultivation 
exists in the population which per- 
mits it. The law is only a memo- 
randum.” It is our right to change 


—“The law 1s only a memorandum.” 


the law as often as we need, but 
our first concern should be with our 
ideas about life and human rela- 
tionships. After establishing these 
premises he proceeded to a considera- 
tion of the true function of politics 
and a description of our major politi- 
cal parties—a description which may 
sound strikingly contemporaneous. 
The following paragraphs are ex- 
tracts from that essay written about 
1843: 

“The theory of politics which has 
possessed the mind of men and 
which they have expressed the best 
they could in their laws and in their 
revolutions considers persons and 
property as the two objects for whose 
protection government exists. Of 
persons, all have equal rights, in 
virtue of being identical in nature. 
This interest, of course, with its 
whole power demands a democracy. 
Whilst the rights of all as persons 
are equal, in virtue of their access to 
reason, their rights in property are 
very unequal. One man owns his 
clothes, and another owns a county. 
This accident, depending primarily 
on the skill and virtue of the parties, 
of which there is every degree, and 


Original Article 
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secondarily on patrimony, falls un- 
equally, and its rights, of course, 
are unequal. Personal rights, uni- 
versally the same, demand a goy- 
ernment framed on the ratio of the 
census; property demands a govern- 
ment framed on the ratio of owners 
and of owning. ... 

“Tt was not, however, found easy 
to embody the readily admitted 
principle that property should make 
law for property, and persons for 
persons, since persons and property 
mixed themselves in every transac- 
tion. At least it seemed settled that 
the rightful distinction was that the 
proprietors should have more elec- 
tive franchise than non-proprietors 
on the Spartan principle of ‘calling 
that which is just, equal; not that 
which is equal, just.’ 

“That principle no longer looks so 
self-evident as it appeared in former 
times partly because doubts have 
arisen whether too much weight had 
not been allowed in the laws to 
property, and such a structure given 
to our usages has allowed the rich 
to encroach on the poor and to keep 
them poor, but mainly because there 
is an instinctive sense, however 
obscure and yet inarticulate, that 
the whole constitution of property, 
on its present tenures, is injurious 
and its influence on persons deterio- 


rating and degrading; that truly the 
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only interest for the consideration 
of the State is persons; that property 
will always follow persons; that the 
highest end of government is the 
culture of men; and that if men 
can be educated, the institutions will 
share their improvement and the 
moral sentiment will write the law 


of the land. ... 


“ 


. . . Of the two great parties 
which at this hour almost share the 
nation between them I should say 
that one has the best cause and the 
other contains the best men. The 
philosopher, the poet, or the reli- 
gious man will, of course, wish to 
cast his vote with the democrat for 
free trade, for wide suffrage, for the 
abolition of legal cruelties in the 
penal code, and for facilitating in 
every manner the access of the young 
and poor to the sources of wealth 
and power. But he can rarely ac- 
cept the persons whom the so-called 
popular party propose to him as 
representatives of these liberalities. 
They have not at heart the ends 
which give to the name of democ- 
racy what hope and virtue are in it. 
The spirit of our American radical- . 
ism is destructive and aimless: it is 
not loving; it has no ulterior and 
divine ends, but is destructive only 
out of hatred and selfishness. On the 
other side the conservative party, 
composed of the most moderate, 
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able, and cultivated part of the popu- 
lation, is timid and merely defensive 
of property. It vindicates no right, 
it aspires to no real good, it brands 
no crime, it proposes no generous 
policy; it does not build, nor write, 
nor cherish the arts, nor foster reli- 
gion, nor establish schools, nor en- 
courage science, nor emancipate the 
slave, nor befriend the poor, or the 
Indian, or the immigrant. From 
neither party has the world any 
benefit to expect in science, art, or 
humanity, at all commensurate 
with the resources of the nation. ... 

“.. + The antidote to this abuse of 
formal government is the influence 
of private character, the growth of 
the individual, the appearance of 
the principal to supersede the proxy, 
the appearance of the wise man of 
whom the existing government is, 
it must be owned, but a shabby imi- 
tation. That which all things tend to 
educe, which freedom, cultivation, 
intercourse, revolutions go to form 
and deliver, is character; that is the 
end of Nature, to reach unto this 
coronation of her king. To educate 
the wise man the State exists, and 
with the appearance of the wise man 
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the State expires. The wise man is 
the State. He needs no army, fort, 
or navy—he loves men too well; no 
bribe, or feast, or palace, to draw 
friends to him; no vantage ground, 
no favorable circumstance. ... 

“We think our civilization near 
its meridian, but we are yet only 
at the cock-crowing and the morn- 
ing star. In our barbarous society 
the influence of character is in its 
infancy. As a political power, as the 
rightful lord who is to tumble all 
rulers from their chairs, its presence 
is hardly yet suspected. 

“. . . Let not the most conserva- 
tive and timid fear anything from a 
premature surrender of the bayonet 
and the system of force. For, accord- 
ing to the order of nature, which is 
quite superior to our will, it stands 
thus: there will always be a govern- 
ment of force where men are selfish; 
and when they are pure enough to 
abjure the code of force, they will 
be wise enough to see how these 
public ends of the post office, of the 
highway, of commerce and the ex- 
change of property, of museums and 
libraries, of institutions of art and 
science can be answered. ,. .” 


THE DEFIANCE OF KARL BARTH 


“The Church may and should pray for the 
suppression and casting out of National Socialism.” 


t has often been made an accusa- 
| tion against Karl Barth that his 
writing is difficult and his meaning 
obscure, but this is the last thing 
that could be said about his most 
recent pronouncement. Its subject is 
The Church and the Political Prob- 
lem of Our Day (Hodder and 
Stoughton). 

It is the most terrific attack that 
has ever been made on Hitlerism 
from the Chris- 
tian point of view. 
It might have 
come the 
pen of Martin 
Luther. Every 
sentence in it is a 


sledge -ham- 


The 


from 


mer blow. It is so 
Biblical, so irresist- 
ibly compelling, so 
mercilessly logical 
yet so heart-searching that it is 
bound to make the German Chris- 
tians writhe and sound the trump 
of God through all the churches. 
Once again, to use his own phrase, 
he has pulled the rope of the great 
cathedral bell and sent the deep clear 
note of faith resounding far and 


of salvation. 


Church cannot have an 
inner life without having at the 
same time a life which expresses 
itself outwardly as well. She can- 
not hear her Lord and not hear 
the groaning of the Creation, the 
sighing of the whole world lost 
apart from Him and yet in Him 
already placed under the promise 


wide over the confusions of Europe. 

His book in Lutheran fashion is 
set out in the form of seven theses 
bound together in logical sequence 
like the links of a strong chain. The 
first thesis affirms briefly that the 
Church is the body of Christ, con- 
sisting of those who have found their 
own comfort and hope of the whole 
world, and who are therefore bound 
to bear witness for Him before the 
whole world 
which without 
Him is lost. “She 
cannot have an 
inner life without 
having at the same 
time a life which 
expresses itself 
outwardly as well. 
She cannot hear 
her Lord and not 
hear the groaning 
of the Creation, the sighing of Jews 
and Gentiles still far from Him and 
yet already belonging to Him, the 
sighing of the whole world lost apart 
from Him and yet in Him already 
placed under the promise of salva- 
tion... . It is by bearing witness to 
this and to this only that the Church 


From Tur Exposirory Times, October, 1939 
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has to perform her service to the 
world. Consequently there are no 
claims or tasks which she has to 
regard or observe.” 

The second thesis defines what 
true witnessing for Christ means. It 
must be a definite confession of Him 
“as the one who has come to us as 
Son of God and Saviour and will 
come again.” But it must at the same 
time be “an actualizing of this con- 
fession in definite decisions in rela- 
tion to those con- 
temporary ques- 
tions which agi- 
tate the Church 
and the world.” 
This thesis is 
aimed at the piet- 
istics thy p ¢ “of 
Christian in Ger- 
many who would fain pursue his 
own spiritual way without coming 
out into the open and taking a 
definite stand in the hurly-burly of 
public life. There are many questions 
on which the Church is not called 
upon to pronounce, and regarding 
these she may lawfully be silent. 
But there are questions in regard to 
which the Church “has to speak de- 
cisively with Yes or No, has to call 
white white and black black when 
the hour strikes, and the occasion is 
here to do this in the act of wit- 
nessing to Jesus Christ.” 


There are questions in regard to 
which the Church has to speak 
decisively with Yes or No, has to 
call white white and black black 
when the hour strikes, and the 
occasion is here to do this in the 
act of witnessing to Jesus Christ. 
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In bearing this witness the Church 
must steer a straight course, without 
regard to the action of any other 
parties, hostile or friendly. She may 
find herself opposed to the govern- 
ment; she may find herself in the 
company of “the most frightful Lib- 
erals, Jews, and Marxists!” She 
must not be deflected from her ap- 
pointed course. “Let the Church 
which never at any time dares to be 
a party—out of pure anxiety simply 
being brushed 
with a ‘mud- 
guard,’ simply of 
appearing as 
though she might 
have embraced a 
party—look and 
see whether she is 
not now really, of 
necessity, compromising herself, z.¢. 
compromising herself with the Devil, 
to whom no ally is dearer than a 
Church, so absorbed in caring for 
her good reputation and clean gar- 
ments that she keeps eternal silence, 
is eternally meditating, eternally dis- 
cussing, eternally neutral, a Church 
so troubled about the transcendence 
of the Kingdom of God—a thing 
which isn’t so easy to menace—that 
she has become a dumb dog. This 
is just the thing which must not 
take place—must not take place #o- 
day.” 
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The next two theses bring matters 
to a definite issue, dealing as they 
do with German National Socialism. 
It is asserted to be the big political 
menace of to-day, much more so 
than Communism, spreading its 
tentacles far beyond the confines of 
Germany. But what concerns the 
Church is that it has a double char- 
acter, not only as a political experi- 
ment but as a “religious institution 
of salvation.” At first, as a purely 
political experiment the Church had 
no call to pro- 
nounce upon it. It 
was entitled to 
get its chance. But 
now the time has 
come when the 
Church cannot be 
neutral but must pronounce a deci- 
sive Yes or No. For the real import 
and character of National Socialism 
is now openly disclosed as “a dicta- 
torship which is totalitarian and radi- 
cal, which not only surrounds and 
determines mankind in utter total- 
ity, in body and soul, but abolishes 
their human nature, and does not 
merely limit human freedom but 
annihilates it.’ The Church has 
to face the question—Is this the 
Kingdom of God? or is it a 
daemonic counter-part, the kingdom 
of a false Man-God, under the lord- 
ship of a false Messiah? “It is im- 


He who rejects and persecutes the 
Jews rejects and persecutes Him 
who died for the sins of the Jews 
—and then, and only thereby for 
our sins as well. 
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possible to understand National 
Socialism unless we see it in fact as 
a new Islam, its myth as a new 
Allah, and Hitler as this new Allah’s 
Prophet.” 

The next thesis asserts that Na- 
tional Socialism is fundamentally 
hostile to Christianity and the Chris- 
tian state. Evidences of this are 
manifest, among others, in the perse- 
cution of the Jews. “He who rejects 
and persecutes the Jews rejects and 
persecutes Him who died for the 
sins of the Jews— 
and then, and only 
thereby for our 
sins as well. He 
who is a radical 
enemy of Jews, 
were he in every 
other regard an angel of light, 
shows himself, as such, to be a 
radical enemy of Jesus Christ.” 
Beyond that the policy of National 
Socialism is plainly either to make 
the Church completely subservient 
or, if she resist, “to render her so 
impotent, so mute and so insig- 
nificant, to drive her so into a 
corner, until she stands there weak 
and ridiculous, ripe for death sen- 
tence.” At the same time National 
Socialism has denied and disowned 
the office of the Just State which 
according to the Scriptures is that 
of a servant of God to reward the 
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good and punish the evil, to rescue 
the poor and the oppressed, and to 
make room for the free proclama- 
tion of the gospel. 

In the following two theses Karl 
Barth throws down the gauntlet. 
They to high treason 
against the Hitler régime and an 
open call to war. No peace is pos- 
sible between the witnessing of 
Jesus Christ and the sovereignty of 
National Socialism. “Then it fol- 
lows that the 
Church may and 
should pray for 
the suppression 
and casting out 
of National Social- 
ism, just in the 
same sense as in 
former times and 
when confronted by a similar dan- 
ger she prayed for the ‘destruction 
of the bulwarks of the false prophet 
Mohammed.’” In thus praying for 
her own preservation from the 
enemy, the Church must also first 
of all pray for her own spiritual 
restoration, in order that she may be 
worthy to be preserved. There must 
be confession of sin and deep search- 
ing of hearts, for the guilt of the 
present crisis does not lie all on the 
one side. But, on the other hand, the 
matter cannot rest with prayer. 
“When we earnestly pray for the 


amount 


If the witness Barth has given is 
erring or false, then it must be 
met by a counter witness in unity 
with the confession of Jesus Christ 
as true and binding. What ts the 
faith of those who dissent—their 
faith, not just their opinion? 
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suppression and casting out of Na- 
tional Socialism and hence for the 
restoration of Church and State, 
then we are ourselves co ipso sum- 
moned to do what is humanly pos- 
sible towards that for which we 
pray.” To the charge that this is 
bringing the Church into politics 
Barth’s reply is, “Now for once, in 
keeping with a famous example (I 
mean none other than Luther!), I 
want really to ‘be defiant’ and say: 
Yes! by all means 
it is a political 
choice! . . . What 
is a choice of faith 
to-day if in this 
thing it never be- 
comes this politi- 
cal choice? When, 
in the Apocalypse, 
the Roman Empire was finally and 
conclusively perceived and desig- 
nated as the Beast out of the Abyss 
—that was also a political choice!” 

In the final thesis Barth brings 
men to the knife edge of decision. 
This is not a matter for mere dis- 
cussion, suspense of judgment, a 
non-committal attitude. He is aware 
that many in the Church have 
shirked the issue or are not con- 
vinced, and some have spoken of 
his dogmatism as a Papacy resident 
in Basel. But there is here a real issue 
of faith. If the witness he has given is 
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erring or false, then it must be met by 
a counter witness in unity with the 
confession of Jesus Christ as true 
and binding. What is the faith of 
those who dissent—their faith, not 
just their opinion? Do they say Yes 
to National Socialism? Do they say 
the Church ought not to pray and 
work against it? “We do not wish 
to hear from these that they con- 
sider themselves free to hold another 
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opinion. Nor do we wish to hear 
this their other opinion. We wish to 
hear the confession of their other 
faith... . It is one faith against an- 
other faith, one spirit against an- 
other spirit, and in the end and 
always—one God against another 
God. It has always been so when the 
Church has once again had to 
wrestle with the repetition and ap- 
plication of her confession.” 


OUR PRODUCT 


Those who would remove Hitlerism, for the 
most part lack any true diagnosis and make little 
effort to understand the cause of the difficulty. Hitler 
in himself is not a noble or a great figure. He is 
important because he is typical, because he sums 
up in himself many of the feelings and thoughts 
which surged through the masses of German people 


in 1932-33. 


He is important in that he is our product, 
the product of our civilization, the product of 
mass production—mediocre, frustrated, discontented, 
wrathful. Hitler is important because he was able 
to articulate what others felt and was able to organ- 
ize and arm that discontent, and force the world to 
face its greatest spiritual problem. 


—Algernon D. Black. 


A DIVIDED CHRISTIANITY 


By BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, Jr. 


outp Christians coming to- 
W gether at a time like this have 
any message for a world which so 
much needed Would 
Christians descend from ivory tow- 
ers with any realistic sense of the 
part they should play in the world, 
or would they remain in secluded 


direction? 


cells awaiting some sort of cata- 


clysmic action to bring in the 
new world? 

Amsterdam was 
essentially an edu- 
cational _confer- 
ence and not one 
for the passing of 
resolutions; but 
many of us were 
very much disappointed in the lack 
of unity there on what we should 
do as Christians. Unity in Christ is 
a nice phrase, but it does not mean 


too much unless we are agreed on 


will not do tt. 


what we conceive to be God’s pur- 
poses. One person could say that he 
could discriminate against the Jews 
and still be a Christian; to another 
this was anathema. Still 
could give no thought to changing 
the present unjust social and eco- 
nomic system which was of such 


another 


Here at first hand we were dra- 
matically faced with the fact that 
when groups who call themselves 
Christians actually come down to 
a specific instance of uniting they 


“—a@ jolly great confusion.” 


great concern to other Christians. 
There seemed to be no feeling of a 
common direction which we should 
take as Christians. As one Dutch boy 
said, there was a “jolly great confu- 
sion.” Many reasons were cited for 
our inability to unite realistically, but 
the fact remained that, as T. Z. Koo 
said, “A divided Christianity has no 
message for a divided world.” The 
Christianity that 
brought the dele- 
gates together 
from so many dif- 
ferent parts of the 
world and from 
such diverse back- 
grounds was not 
enough to unite them on any com- 
mon purposes, however general. 
The failure to get down to specifics 
in talking about what it means to be 
Christian was seen especially in the 
older “generation,” who spoke from 
the platform. The continental youth 
were far ahead of their elders who 
dealt largely in theological generali- 
ties or otherwise evaded and ignored 
the message which youth sought. 
They, just as American youth, were 
looking for definite places where we 


From the article, “The Youth of the World at Amsterdam,” in Tux INTERCOLLEGIAN AND 
Far Horizons, October, 1939 
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could come together in agreement 
and start working together along 
common lines of action. 

The Sunday of the Conference 
brought home to everyone the actual 
disunity of Christians. Any words 
of explanation or excuse sounded hol- 
low and hypocritical as the confer- 
ence broke up into four groups to 
take communion. The Lutheran, 
Anglican, Orthodox, and Dutch Re- 
formed churches held separate serv- 
ices in which only certain members 
of the conference might participate, 
though all might observe. Here at 
first hand we were dramatically 
faced with the fact that when groups 
who call themselves Christian actu- 
ally come down to a specific instance 
of uniting they will not do it. It is 
difficult to see how any group of 
Christians can forbid other Chris- 
tians partaking of communion which 
is in itself a symbol of our united- 
ness. At no time during the confer- 


ence did we feel so fully the sin of. 


our disunity and disloyalty as in the 
closing words of Dean Mays’ prayer 
in the common service of prepara- 
tion for the communion service “For- 
give us, O God, Forgive us, O God.” 

Amsterdam dramatized the fact 
of Christian diversity and this it 
seems to me is much more impor- 
tant than if the leaders had suc- 
ceeded in making us feel that we 
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were all one and really without any 
differences. You can read of differ- 
ences and not have them mean very 
much—especially when the one who 
differs is many miles away. When 
he is sitting next to you in a dis- 
cussion group, however, you have 
to listen and consider the reasons 
why he thinks the way he does. We 
have not come away from the con- 
ference having accepted everything 
we have heard, but we do come away 
knowing that differences exist and 
knowing to some extent the reasons 
behind these differences. 

There was some blending of the 
various approaches that we repre- 
sented. Those of us from America 
had a contribution to make with 
our life-centered approach and our 
emphasis on social action; those from 
the Orthodox tradition, with the 
church-centered approach; and those 
from the younger churches, with 
their more evangelistic emphasis. All 
noticed, I think, the especially great 
contribution which these younger 
churches had to make. In Africa, 
Malay, India and China, Christians 
are faced with almost unsurmount- 
able problems; Christianity for them 
has become a living thing, helping 
them determine the direction they 
should take. They are having to 
make choices concerning the very 
future of their own lives and that of 
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their countries and they are draw- 
ing strength and courage from their 
Christian faith. 

Many felt that the combination of 
faith and order with life and work 
was very fortunate. Amsterdam was 
the first ecumenical conference to do 
this; the Oxford and Edinburgh con- 
ferences of 1937 had dealt with them 
separately. Thus in the morning our 
groups met to study the Bible and 
in the afternoon the same groups 
met to discuss one of the seven con- 
ference emphases: the Church; 
World of Nations; Economic Order; 
Nation and State; Education; Race; 
Marriage and Family Life. Through 
this correlation of morning’s Bible 
discussion and afternoon’s discussion 
of what Christians should do in 
these areas, many of us discovered 
anew what a truly vital book the 
Bible can be. Though some of us 
were rather surprised to find so 
many Christians still interpreting the 
Bible literally, we did see how very 
helpful it could be when used intel- 
ligently. Those of us from America 
became aware of the weakness of a 
too great liberalism as we discovered 
that we did not have the deep reli- 
gious conviction and knowledge of 
the Bible that some others had. We 
realized that too often we had 
emphasized the “works” and not 


the “faith” and that we had de- 
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veloped projects but had forgotten 
the Christian spirit that should run 
through them and motivate them. 

It was an unusual experience to 
be privileged to take part in services 
of the different Christian traditions, 
as we did each morning. Some were 
familiar to us while others were 
totally strange, but one did feel here 
more than anywhere else in the con- 
ference that all were worshipping 
the same God and that there was a 
power which reached above and 
beyond the differences separating us. 
It was indefinite and we could not 
lay our fingers upon it, but it gave 
us hope and pointed out one way at 
least in which we could come more 
closely together. We had a feeling of 
the diversity of the Christian ap- 
proaches and yet felt the main cen- 
tral power toward which we were 
all turning and from which all of 
our strength came. Many felt that 
here they gained a clearer concept 
of the Church Universal than ever 
before. Time and again we caught 
a vision of that greater unity of all 
Christians above and beyond de- 
nominational and other artificial 
lines set up by men. 

In thinking of Amsterdam one 
should not minimize the importance 
of meeting people from different 
parts of the world and making new 


friends. Frie Hi abe tabu- 
Sal RA p y 
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lated or counted statistically, and 
probably we will never know just 
what was done at Amsterdam toward 
increasing and cementing interna- 
tional friendship; but whatever the 
conference did or did not do, it was 
extremely worthwhile to give people 
from different parts of the world 
and from such different backgrounds 
a chance to be together for ten days 
and gain a little better understand- 
ing of each other. It is only as under- 
standing and trust is established first 
between individuals from different 
countries and later between differ- 
ent countries themselves that we 
shall ever be able to settle our differ- 
ences peaceably. 

From Amsterdam we see that as 
a whole Christian groups have little 
idea of what it means to be Chris- 
tian. The youth groups are looking 
for an answer. They did not find it 
in the speeches by the older genera- 
tion from the platform, where for 
the most part they talked in general 
theological terms which failed to 
get down to the root of what being 
a Christian actually means. They 
did begin to find an answer in the 
Bible study groups and the discus- 
sion groups and in the worship serv- 
ices, and it is here that we as an 
American Student Christian Move- 
ment can well take the lead that 
Amsterdam has shown us. 
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As a group the Americans were 
practically illiterate in their knowl- 
edge of the Bible, while those from 
the continent and the younger 
churches had a quite thorough 
grounding in it. In our Movement 
as a whole we need much more 
emphasis on intelligent study of the 
Bible, seeking, as we did at Amster- 
dam, to correlate it with our various 
concerns such as social action, edu- 
cation and peace. If we would follow 
Jesus it would seem logical that we 
should know more of the truths he 
discovered about the world and the 
life he lived in keeping with those 
truths. It would be more valuable 
for a delegate from Amsterdam to 
set up one Bible discussion group 
of six than to address any number 
of meetings. 

In the worship services at Amster- 
dam we were all helped to see our 
weaknesses yet at the same time our 
possibilities. We were guided by a 
vision of a goal far greater than we 
could comprehend or achieve. We 
were lifted out and above ourselves 
and yet continued to grapple with 
the problems before us. We need 
more of this sort of purposeful crea- 
tive worship in our Christian groups. 
Too often worship has no connec- 
tion with what we are doing and is 
merely used as an introduction or 
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ending to a meeting, to distinguish 
it from a meeting of another sort. I 
could not help leaving Amsterdam 
with the acute feeling of the help- 
lessness and inadequacy of man 
when he is guided by no force 
greater than himself. As Christians 
we acknowledge a power greater 
than ourselves and we need to do 
more than we have in the past to 
bring ourselves into harmony with 
it and seek guidance from it. 
With greater 
study of the Bible 
and more use of 
worship, we must 
use every bit of 
intelligence that 
we have in real- 
istically  evaluat- 
ing the job that 
we are doing as Christian individ- 
uals and as a Christian group. Too 
often in America there is little or no 
relationship between the jobs we 
are doing and our basic Christian 
philosophy. As Christian groups we 
are supporters of the status quo and 
not challengers of it. We are smug 
and respectable and fear lest our 
program be radical or embarrass 
those in authority. We content our- 
selves with being mere service organ- 
izations doing as much or as little 
as is necessary to keep ourselves ade- 


quately supported. We let the less 


As Christian groups we are sup- 
porters of the status quo and not 
challengers of it.... We let the 
less “respectable” organizations 
take care of the really “hot” issues. 
As a group we do a very nice job 
of being “parlor Christians.” 
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“respectable” organizations take 
care of the really “hot” issues. As a 
group we do a very nice job of 
being “parlor Christians.” From 
Amsterdam we see that we have a 
very partial and abbreviated idea of 
what we should be doing. 

At Amsterdam Christian groups 
felt a great unfamiliarity with each 
other. Much misunderstanding 
comes from this strangeness of one 
to another and one sees a great need 
for different 
Christian groups 
to start working 
together. We must 
realize’ “more 
clearly that we as 
a Student Chris- 
tian Movement are 
aespartssror tne 
church. As Christian Associations 
locally and regionally we have a far 
greater responsibility than we have 
yet taken in working more closely 
with the church and in preparing 
our members for active leadership 
in the church both while they are in 
college and after they have settled 
down in a community. We have 
been far too critical of the church 
and much too unaware of our 
responsibility to it as Christians. 

As an organization, then, and as 
individuals, realizing that we are a 
part of the church, we must more 
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and more look for the places where 
we can work in and with the church. 
Common action will probably be the 
first step, and with the common 
action will come common under- 
standing and a discovery of more 
things that we can do together. 
Amsterdam was not a satisfying 
experience and I am glad that it was 
not. We were realistically faced with 
the very great disunity of people 
who call themselves Christians. We 
saw that when it came down to 
facing real issues of what it means 
to be a Christian in specific situa- 
tions we had scarcely any agreement, 
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Yet we caught glimpses from time 
to time of a power that reaches up 
and beyond our differences and of 
a united Christendom far greater 
than any of us could comprehend. 
I came away from Amsterdam re- 
solved to strengthen my own Chris- 
tian faith; I resolved also to do what 
I can in the organizations in which 
I work, for a more conscious realistic 
Christianity and for increased par- 
ticipation in the whole movement 
toward greater church unity. It is 
only as others do this, I feel, that 
we can say that Amsterdam did not 
just happen but lives on. 


THE MARK OF THE BEAST 
By RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


Say that the Beast that was wounded still lives and has crept 


from the wilderness. 


Say that he starved, that it was his hunger that made him 
to waken again in the night when men slept. 

Say it is we who in starving him made him live longer. 

Say we are his lair, or we are the wilderness path down 
which he roars to destroy us, but never say now, say never again, 
that he is God’s arm or God’s wrath setting the symbol of hate in 
every man’s brow; or that any God would avenge old murder thus 
though it were God were murdered. Make God never again in 
form most hideously like to us, whom God would create more 


like Himself forever. 


Say that the old wild pack is at the feast and call on no 


God, invoke no grace divine. 


But say that for lust, the symbol of the Beast still brands 
Man’s forehead, where God most should shine. 


fie ePRESIDENT OF THE WORLD 


By G. A. BORGESE 


[ee the country where legitimate 
and traditional kingship has 
shrunk to its tiniest and well nigh 
invisible size, is also the country 
where the idea of kingship as lord- 
ship, of leadership as actual mon- 
archy, experienced its earliest resur- 
rection in the commotion of our age. 
It happened some- 
time between 1919 


Through Mussolini 


—“Protestantism is the vital breath of the 


United States.” 


ity of political and social observers 
contemplated as fossils of a defunct 
past. Wherever and whenever any 
other form of individual rule rose 
out of the vicissitudes of history, the 
consensus of the observers—not con- 
tradicted even by autocratic rulers 
such as Lenin or Ataturk—pointed 
to these new auto- 
cratic rules as to 


our con- 


and 1926. For it 
would be a preci- 
sion defeating it- 
self to determine 
more rigorously at 
what moment of 
that septennium 
Fascism grew fully 
aware of itself and 


shaped a_ theory 


temporary world first became 
aware of the possibility of revolu- 
tions not necessarily in a progres- 
sive and leftist direction, such as 
the Western world had been ac- 
customed to for about three hun- 
dred years; it became aware of 
the feasibility of backward revo- 
lutions, burying the living and 
resurrecting the dead. 


temporary expedi- 
ents or practical 
devices, not at all 
as stumbling 
blocks across the 
progress of man 
towards Republi- 
can liberty. 

The novelty of 
Fascism and _ its 


and practice of 

absolute authority. This one fact is 
sure, that until the rise of Italian 
Fascism there had been two kinds 
of monarchies: a group of them, 
mainly Western, in which kingship 
had almost wholly evaporated into 
symbolical values, flag-like; and an- 
other group, especially represented 
by Russian Czarism and Turkish 
Sultanate, which the large major- 


particular 
Ness consist in its having theoreti- 
cally denied that this trend of man 
towards Democracy and Freedom is 
fated. For the first time, at least 
since the English revolutions of the 
seventeenth century, reaction stood 


great- 


up uncompromising and with a 
claim on perpetuity. Without any 
apology, the One assumed the re- 
sponsibility of the many, of all. 


Condensed from the article “Six Kings” in Tur Atitantic Montuty, September, 1939 
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Verbally and actually there is 
hardly a difference between the title 
of Duce and the title of Imperator, 
commander of armies, and therefore 
commander of peoples. The small 
Italian-Latin word Duce was trans- 
literated a few years later into the 
German Fihrer, a leader whose 
leadership has the very same impli- 
cations of the Caesarian monarchy. 

Through Mussolini our contempo- 
rary world first became aware of the 
possibility of revolutions not neces- 
sarily in a progressive and leftist 
direction, such as the Western world 
had been accustomed to for about 
three hundred years; it became aware 
of the feasibility of backward revo- 
lutions, burying the living and resur- 
recting the dead. 

It was Italian Fascism that stripped 
of a juridical and sentimental camou- 
flage the right of might, the un- 
blushing authority of conquest, the 
boundless lordship of the One. Of 
all the ideas embodied by the Eng- 
lish, the American and the French 
revolutions it made laughingstocks. 
The League of Nations, summariz- 
ing the Western system in interna- 
tional law, was finally smashed by 
the Roman Duce in the early sum- 
mer of 1936. 

The real patterns of the Duce’s 
behavior, unknown to most and 
probably obscure even in his own 
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consciousness, are men like Crescen- 
tius in the tenth century, Arnold of 
Brescia in the twelfth, Cola di Rienzo 
in the fourteenth, and Stefano Por- 
cari in the fifteenth century. Each 
and all of these lived, and more or 
less heroically died, in the delirious 
conviction that the world was out 
of joint because it did no longer ac- 
knowledge the primacy and divine 
right of the Roman people and of 
the world-ruler chosen by the Ro- 
man _ people. 

No collective insanity is 
thoroughly void of rational justi- 
fications. What was and is right in 
all the Roman heirs, from Crescen- 
tius to the Duce, was and is the 
explicit or implicit protest against 
the international lawlessness and 
anarchy which followed the crum- 
bling of the Roman Empire. What 
was and is obviously wrong in them 
is the assumption that law and order 
among the nations can and must 
be restored in the shape of a resur- 
rected Roman Empire, and that it is 
they who are the miracle-makers 
called to fling open that grave: Cola 
di Rienzo as a second Scipio, Benito 
Mussolini as a greater Augustus. 

Hitler now overthrows both the 
inspirers of his vigil, Bismarck and 
Mussolini. Much more, however, 
than the Prussian chancellor—who 
for all his iron had fallen, and whose 
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unfinished building of Empire had 
spelled disaster to the coming Ger- 
man generations—the Latin Duce 
had been and remained paramount 
in the Fihrer’s formative years. A 
Southerner and a Catholic by birth, 
Hitler’s mind was steeped in schemes 
of Latin and Roman rather than of 
Northern Protestant make. 

Very realistically Hitler, from the 
very start of his career, thundered 
against those German patriots—obvi- 
ously masquerading Jews—who, ap- 
palled by the enslavement of German 
South Tyrol under the Roman rule, 
clamored for the revindication of 
those specks of Deutschtum, only to 
balk the German alliance with the 
Latin man of providence and make 
of all Germany the thrall of West- 
erners, Jews, and Bolsheviks. Risen 
to power, he faithfully dismissed the 
claim on South Tyrol; the brown- 
black axis ran through all the width 
of Europe, parted the West from the 
East. Actions 
have mixed and to some extent 
fused in one the competing or con- 
flicting desires of the Roman orator 
and the German lord. They must 
fall or win together. A rupture of 
the axis remains and ever was a 
childish dream, a thought born of 
incompetent wishes. But the out- 
look on the rationally predictable 
future discloses a gaping contrast 


and counteractions 
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between the eventual destiny of Hit- 
ler’s Third Reich and of the Duce’s 
Imperium Romanum. If they fall, 
they fall. If they win together in 
peaces of the Munich sort or in 
triumphant war, the German Kaiser 
or Fuhrer high on the Alpine ridge 
would be the real monarch of Europe 
with or without South Tyrol; and 
the Roman Emperor, whatever the 
size of his nominal holdings, what- 
ever even the perfunctory glamour 
of, say, a double coronation on the 
Capitoline Hill and under Saint 
Peter’s Cupola, would shrink to a 
crawling puppet in the shadow of 
German heels. 

Thus the idle Latin scheme of a 
reborn Roman unity is transmuted 
into a real thing by the reality of 
German power. 

Hitler’s idea of the German race 
as the people chosen by nature’s 
divine right to rule the universe may 
be and is inhuman; it also may be 
and is, for the scientist’s mind, a 
blunder as gross as the transgression 
is hurtful for the humanitarian’s 
heart; it finally may be headed, and 
head Germany and the world, for a 
major disaster. But this blunder or 
crime is made of the stuff which 
things of flesh and will are made 
on; it has substance in it; it is a 
creed, father of deeds, not a strain 
or refrain. 
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Hence the unmistakable differ- 
ence of accent when the Duce talks 
of the state as of the entity supreme 
in human life, as of the only stand- 
ard of thought and action, and when 
the Fuhrer stresses in his own way 
the same basic tenet. One feels that 
Mussolini might have felt other- 
wise—indeed, he felt and taught 
otherwise at other times of his life— 
whereas Hitler is “immovably cen- 
tered,” if we are allowed to apply to 
the most distasteful of heroes Emer- 
son’s definition of heroism. 

“Then the basic realization is that 
the State represents not an end, but 
a means. It is indeed the presump- 
tion for the formation of a higher 
human culture, but not its cause. On 
the contrary, the latter lies exclu- 
sively in the existence of a race cap- 
able of culture.” Thus wrote Hitler 
in Mein Kampf. 

What he means by culture, God 
or Beelzebub knows. But when he 
speaks of his German state as the 
means to the totalitarian City of 
Man, usurping the City of God, 
Hitler—an occasional liar in 
ephemeral tactics—is permanently 
true to himself. 

So true is he to himself, so can- 
didly aware of a suprapersonal avo- 
cation coinciding with the highest 
scope of man, that he unhesitatingly 


flings the value of his personality to 
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a sacerdotal level. The thinking and 
doing of this remorseless foe of all 
established religions, of this Wag- 
nerian fan and alleged worshiper of 
Teutonic deities, are modeled on 
orthodox patterns. More exactly, on 
the Roman Catholic pattern. 

Few out of multitudes whose at- 
tention is blunted by the daily clamor 
about the daily episodes of Hitler’s 
fight against the Jewish and the 
Christian churches, few even among 
the most careful readers of Mein 
Kampf, realize that Hitler sang, 
sometime in the past, a glowing 
hymn to the Catholic Church as the 
paragon of political wisdom, and 
that he still clings to the meaning 
and feeling of Mein Kampf’s most 
surprising paragraph. 

“Here,” he wrote, “the Catholic 
Church can be looked upon as a 
model example. In the celibacy of 
its priests roots the compulsion to 
draw the future generation of the 
clergy, instead of from its own ranks, 
again and again from the broad 
masses of the people. But this par- 
ticular significance of celibacy is not 
recognized by most people. It is the 
origin of the incredibly vigorous 
power that inhabits this age-old insti- 
tution. This gigantic host of clerical 
dignitaries, by uninterruptedly sup- 
plementing itself from the lowest 
layers of the nations, preserves not 
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only its instinctive bond with the 
people’s world of sentiment, but it 
also assures itself of a sum of energy 
and active force which in such a 
form will forever be present only in 
the broad masses of the people. 
From this results the astounding 
youthfulness of this giant organism, 
its pliability and its steel-like will- 
power.” 

Thus he transferred his celibacy 
into a Freudian sublimation and 
painted the latter in stern Catholic 
colors. The transference, which also 
was a return to the Austrian’s child- 
hood, made of him the candidate 
for an anti-Papacy or super-Papacy 
more gigantic, if possible, than the 
Roman Church itself, with its plia- 
bility moulded for a temporal pur- 
pose and its willpower rooted in 
earth and blood. 

Yet there was and is a Pope in 
Rome. Of the three kings in Central 
Europe, he is the most powerful, 
although with no territory under 
his throne except a palace with a 
garden, Vatican City, and no other 
army than a handful of guards. 

Some aspects of this unique king- 
ship have been often described. 
Seemingly disembodied, an Empire 
of the Soul, it embraces a larger 
number of subjects than any ter- 
restrial power except the British 
Empire. But the links welding into 
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a flexible unity the British citizenry, 
scattered across the seven seas, are 
variable and often loose; the allegi- 
ance of transmarine vassal nations 
to the British metropolis may thin 
away, as nominal as the authority 
of the British king—a crown rather 
than a head—over the republican 
oligarchy managing, from West- 
minster, its ganglionary common- 
wealth. Unitary discipline, on the 
contrary, is supreme in the Roman 
Spiritual Empire. It stops before no 
tide or divide. More than three hun- 
dred million, whether Irish Ameri- 
cans from a pedigree of thirty 
Catholic ancestors, or recent Chinese 
neophytes, or converts in the Afri- 
can jungle, are pledged to the same 
obedience as the few hundred offi- 
cials within the gates of the Vatican. 
Nay, distance magnifies the influ- 
ence. All human shortcomings shot 
off by the curvature of the earth, 
holiness and eternity alone radiate 
from St. Peter’s dome, firm as a 
firmament. 

Nothing, however, save the num- 
ber and geographic omnipresence of 
its lieges, would be so striking in the 
papal power if it affected the soul of 
man alone and his supernatural 
destiny, unconcerned with politics 
and economics in this transient 
world below. But that is not so, 
current opinions notwithstanding; 
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and, in the Roman Church, the 
temporal and the eternal, the worldly 
and the overworldly, are as closely 
interrelated as they needs must be 
in any religion or metaphysics. True 
it is that the dogma of papal infalli- 
bility confines the power of the 
Pope to the fields of faith and 
morals; but no pope or doctor, so 
far, has drawn recognizable lines 
between “morals” and a field of 
politics indifferent to morals and 
hence irrelevant to the Church. The 
very concept of political action as 
dissociated from ethical values 
sounds scandal to any _believer’s 
ears. 

Historically, the Roman Church 
rose with Constantine the Great, 
sixteen centuries ago, as the wielder 
of spiritual authority beside and 
within the frame of the Roman Em- 
pire. Its doctrine grew to full matur- 
ity in the same fourth century, and 
the Christian shepherd already was 
heir apparent to almost all of An- 
tiquity, Oriental mysticism and 
Greek philosophy as well, Jewish 
Tora and Roman Law. In the 
wake of many precursors, Innocent 
III, at the turning of the twelfth 
century, definitely knew that he had 
received the mitre as a sign of spir- 
itual command, and the crown as 
the symbol of temporal supremacy. 
He also knew that the Italian nation 
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had been privileged for all times 
with a God-given primacy in the 
world unity under the twofold em- 
blem of the tiara. 

The sceptre of this Holy Emperor 
or King of Kings—a Christian in- 
carnation of Plato’s philosopher-king 
—proved, however, much shorter 
than his pastoral. It never reached 
beyond the boundaries of a narrow 
state belting from sea to sea the 
Italian peninsula. This state’s size 
grew slowly from the deep Middle 
Ages to the Renaissance; then it 
stopped short, and the dwarfed con- 
dition of its inhabitants, their numb- 
ness and poverty, refractory to all 
advancement of Western civiliza- 
tion, could not possibly be inter- 
preted, by Protestants or free-think- 
ing nations, as tokens of 
administrative genius and of ability, 
in the papal rule, to help a more 
comprehensive crowd in the pursuit 
of temporal happiness beside and 
before the attainment of timeless 
bliss. Shortly after the middle of 
the nineteenth century, liberal Italy, 
acting as the spearhead of aggressive 
Protestantism and rational science, 
smashed the papal state to nothing- 
ness. 

But the seed of resurrection 
sprouted from the disaster. The 
corpus delicti, the evidence of the 
Church’s failure in the management 
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of temporal things, having been re- 
moved from all eyes, the Church 
survived revindicated, a faultless pre- 
tender. Against the deadly challenge 
of modern society it fought back, 
with weapons from which that con- 
ceited society was only too flimsily 
shielded: weapons of words, in 
obdurate Latin. Indeed, nearly all 
contemporary observers deemed the 
dogmas and encyclicals of Pius IX 
to be nothing more than mere words, 
impotent lamentations of a dispos- 
sessed sovereign. They were much 
more. They started the age in which 
we live and may die. This age is the 
second Counter-Reformation, much 
larger than the first. If, through the 
Counter-Reformation of four cen- 
turies ago, the Catholic Church suc- 
ceeded barely in stemming the rise 
of Protestantism, it now in the same 
spirit, is attempting to overwhelm 
whatever rose in mind and society, 
out of the Renaissance and Prot- 
estantism, in a spirit of rebellion 
and schism. 

The inward attitude of official 
Catholicism toward political democ- 
racy—that is, toward the representa- 
tive system and the doctrine of the 
people’s being ruled by the people 
—was manifested too often and in 
a too consistent set of major and 
minor examples to leave margin for 
question marks, That a dissenting 
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cardinal was bluntly stripped of his 
purple and confined as a simple 
monk, by Pius XI, to the obscurity 
of conventual life may still be laid 
aside as a case of spiritual indisci- 
pline and discipline. But in clearly 
temporal matters, one among the 
many rash gestures of that same 
pontiff seems to be more expressive 
than a whole treatise of political 
science. In 1929, he was endowed 
by the Duce with an area of sov- 
ereignty, however small, and with 
a number of subjects, however mod- 
est. He certainly did not summon a 
miniature parliament, neither did 
he call his citizens to cast secret 
ballots for the election of councilors. 
With one stroke of the pen, he 
united in his hand the legislative, 
the executive, and the judicial pow- 
ers of his state. 

Not that the Church to-day would 
care to try shaking the pillars of the 
democratic states. She prefers to 
seep through their frittered founda- 
tions, when they are frittered; and 
otherwise assumes that all power— 
hence also a democratic power— 
comes from God. But similarity 
breeds familiarity, and it is no 
wonder if the Church, a paragon 
of absolutism, cherishes her own 
image in the absolute monarchies, 
hoping even against hope that the 
day will come when kings with firm 
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hands will bend all human hearts 
to the true faith, while nothing can 
be taken for granted in electoral 
democracies where the gust of a 
popular whim can blow to naught 
the crop of toilsome seasons. 

Of clashes between the papacy 
and Fascism—and, much bitterer, 
between the papacy and Naziism— 
the daily papers have been full for 
years; and it seems likely that their 
capacious pages will brim over with 
such material for years to come. His- 
tory, more perspective than chronicle, 
perhaps will stress the facts above 
the words. Facts, among others, are: 
that the Roman Church, at least 
since 1929, harbored Italian Fascism 
behind her moral authority; that 
she blessed the eagles flying to the 
conquest of Ethiopia as a vanguard 
of the Cross; that she did not mourn 
over the wreckage of the League of 
Nations; that she thrust a spear, 
spiritual but lethal, into the side of 
Republican Spain, whereupon 
Franco’s triumphant veterans kissed 
in long file the ring of the newly 
crowned Pope; that she endorsed the 
spirit of Munich, sloganed “peace 
with justice”; that she opposed the 
alliance of the Western mights and 
Russia with an industry bordering 
on the efficiency of a veto. On the 
whole, the weight of the Roman 
Church has helped much to tilt the 
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scales of power-politics in favor of 
Duce and Fuhrer. 

The fourth kingdom is the U.S. 
S.R. It is the legitimate heir—un- 
aware of its legitimacy—to Byzantine 
Empire and Czarist conquest. They 
both endeavored to mould the classi- 
cal unitary idea, which they some- 
how traced back from the Roman 
Caesars to Alexander the Great, in 
Oriental patterns, as if they per- 
formed symbolically, century after 
century, the wedding of Alexander 
with the princess of Persia. Or they 
diluted the consistency of that idea 
in the shapelessness of a fanatic, 
intuitional mood. 

The Basileus or Czar of today is 
one who has changed his name and 
wiped out the memory of his origin, 
as Popes and Caesars do. No longer 
Joseph Dzugashvili, Zozo the Geor- 
gian, he is Stalin, the Man of Steel. 
He wears no crown, an outfit for 
nominal kings (except the Roman 
King of Kings); he bears no sceptre, 
an implement yet exhumed by none, 
except Goring, the Fat Pretender. 
Even the title of Leader would sound 
too ceremonial for Stalin, whose 
most ambitious attributes are those 
of a Secretary or Commissar, and 
whose military coat, bare of ribbons 
and medals, fits his broad chest 
almost as loosely as a workman’s 
blouse. Yet his kingship is abso- 
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lute, and the idea behind it is world- 
embracing. His subjects in Europe 
and Asia outnumber any other self- 
ruling political aggregate on any 
continent; his following beyond the 
boundaries spreads as universally as 
the Catholic Church and vies with 
the latter’s masses in the passivity 
of obedience and in the militancy of 
service as well. 

A thin but unbroken thread of 
continuity, in an emotional disagree- 
ment about the ultimate destiny of 
mankind on earth, runs through 
the rambling and confused theologi- 
cal dispute between the Eastern and 
the Roman Church’s cosmic picture, 
God’s kingdom on earth receded 
towards a dimmer and compara- 
tively irrelevant background; it stood 
in fuller light somewhere in the 
foreground of Eastern religion and 
of its poetic and political derivatives. 

The Roman Church, on the 
whole, remained grounded in the 
territory of the Western Roman 
Empire and consistently drew its 
nourishment from the complexes of 
its origins in the Roman social and 
political soil. It has been born of 
terror and persecution at the hands 
of Roman emperors. These circum- 
stances had driven both Paul and 
Peter—agreeing at least on this one 
issue—to the doctrine of the Chris- 
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supine submission to the worldly 
powers that be, even though they 
be Neronian, in order that the 
Church might perhaps be left free 
in her catacombal or outdoor pur- 
suit of otherworldly happiness. The 
anti-Neronian manifesto of the Book 
of Revelation, necessarily wrapped 
in forbidding riddles, could not be 
much heeded; and the subsequent 
vicissitudes of the mediaeval and 
modern Church, caught between 
her own shortcomings in her own 
rickety temporal state and the in- 
tricacies of her diplomacy amidst 
and against the mighty of the earth, 
grooved more and more deeply her 
trend toward a bliss-haloed_pessi- 
mism, making of this earth a valley 
of tears, of justice here below a licit 
but deluding desire, of misery and 
sorrow a trial hard to bear but 
short, and eventually a Godspeed 
for endless reward. 

But in the East, whatever the 
iniquities or atrocities, Christianity 
of a sort felt secure in the hands of 
the ruler wielding both the tem- 
poral and the spiritual power. The 
Basileus or Czar not only could, he 
must promise—although, perforce, 
within the unpredictable delays of 
eternity and time—celestial bliss and 
terrestrial welfare alike: “Heaven 
and some of this too.” In such con- 
ditioning, the eschatological hope of 
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the Millennium could brave the 
harshest winds. It bloomed anew, 
with efflorescences of unexpected 
glamour, in the sacroprofane Rus- 
sian literature of the nineteenth 
century. Both Tolstoi and Dostoev- 
ski bid for “Heaven and all this 
too.” They, and many others with 
them, indignantly flayed the 
Churches playing up the hope of 
Man. Their angers gleam was 
focused on the biggest of all 
Churches: Roman Catholicism, with 
its enslavers and Inquisitors. Atop 
the pyramidal diatribe a pun burst 
like a fire-cracker: Andreev’s cardi- 
nal in his Satan’s Diary (1919) ex- 
claiming: “Vade Petro, Satanas”— 
“Go, Satan, to St. Peter’s, where thou 
belongest.” It is from this hoary 
and yet evergreen tradition that men 
like Lenin and Stalin inherited their 
God’s kingdom on earth. 

To be sure, it is a kingdom of 
God without God. 

But F. A. Voigt, author of Unto 
Caesar, that most brilliant advocate 
of British churchgoing Toryism and 
of its foreign policy, sails treacher- 
ous waters when assailing as blas- 
phemy all “secular religions’—Rus- 
sian Communism above all—which 
claim God’s kingdom for man on 
earth. For all his learning and piety, 
he glosses over the basic script of 
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ing for God’s kingdom to come and 
for His will to be “done in earth as 
it is in heaven.” Neither is there 
anything else in the Gospels or in 
the Acts of the Apostles which 
countenanced, from the social and 
economic angle of Christ’s Chris- 
tianity, the most reverent rector’s 
ukase expelling from the Tiflis Semi- 
nary “the pupil Joseph Dzugashivilli, 
owing to socialistic heresy.” It is not 
Socialism, not Marxist Communism, 
that smacks of heresy on that score. 

On the other hand, the Catholic 
Church—whatever possibly the 
anarchisms of her philosophy, what- 
ever certainly the nemeses of her 
commitments to plutocracies and 
tyrannies—fights behind impreg- 
nable bulwarks when she strikes at 
the savage metaphysical nakedness 
of Russian Communism. 

The third branch of Christianity, 
Protestantism, weakened in a cluster 
of twigs. Its fragmentary multiplic- 
ity, often insignificant, curtailed it 
of expansive power and lastly even 
imperiled its resistance to the resurg- 
ent push of totalitarian systems. 

Great Britain, inspired by an in- 
telligentsia in which the defeatists 
or skeptics and the Catholic relaps- 
ers are no longer a minority, can 
hardly any longer be listed as a 
Protestant country. The Protestant 
spirit, as recast by the lay philos- 
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ophies of the eighteenth century, 
still is operative behind the ruling 
class of France; there, however, calci- 
fied in bourgeois rationalization, it 
forfeited most of its religious 
stamina. But Protestantism, in its 
permanent essence, still is the vital 
breath of the United States, the 
one extant advancing democracy in 
our age; and in this, its young body, 
it does not seem as yet to be ripe 
for defeat. 

In an inner build-up of which the 
average American is scarcely or not 
at all aware, Calvinism evolved into 
an optimist Christianity, with theol- 
ogy open to the 
changes of science and language, 
and with predestination watched by 
the human will, Grace manifest in 
works. There coil the springs of 
American virtue: fortitude with 
hope. The hope is of God’s kingdom 
on earth, in the unspeakable pres- 
ence of the unknowable God. 

Of the five kingdoms in the white 
world, this is the remotest from the 
Roman pattern of unity—whether 
blueprinted in Rome, or disfigured 
in Germany, or palimpsested in 
Moscow. Yet, the ideal of classical 
political theory nowhere and never 
came as close to fulfillment as in the 
American Constitution. In interstate 
relations, the ideal of the best classi- 
cal ages often was federalism; in 
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domestic institutions it was a trini- 
tary harmony—seemingly as unat- 
tainable as it evidently was desirable 
—of the spirit of democracy with 
the spirits of aristocracy and mon- 
archy. This ancient ideal was fused 
in America with seventeenth-century 
Protestantism and 


tury philosophy. 


eighteenth-cen- 
The American 
spirit of democracy as represented 
in Congress, its spirit of aristocracy 
as embodied in the Supreme Court, 
and its spirit of monarchy as sym- 
bolized in the President, would 
meet, in the main, the approval of 
Cicero and Aristotle. 

The President is an elective, popu- 
lar king, limited in authority and 
time. His power stands as much 
below the all-might of the autocrats 
in the bulk of Europe as it rises 
above the pageantry of the nominal 
kings on Europe’s fringes. The line 
of kings, or Presidents, stretching 
over one hundred and fifty years of 
American history, is at least as re- 
markable as the sequence of the 
Roman Good Emperors from Nerva 
to Marcus Aurelius, or of the irre- 
proachable Popes of the Second 
Counter-Reformation from Pius IX 
to Pius XII. 

The mediocre among them floated 
passively on the current of Ameri- 
can destiny. The worst—seldom, if 
ever, conspicuously bad—dared not 
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run counter to it. In the best of 
them, from the founders to Lincoln 
and from Lincoln to Woodrow Wil- 
son and F. D. Roosevelt, the destiny 
or historical will which lies instinc- 
tually sunk in the masses sprang to 
greater or lesser intellectual clarity 
again. 

Roosevelt, in inner and _ social 
policy, seems surer of the ends 
than of the means. In the half- 
obscurity of the environment, he 
half-gropingly reaches for some new 
direction which leads neither for- 
ward to the Fascist penitentiary or 
hive nor back to wild Jarssez faire 
and class warfare. Clearer in inter- 
national sight, he knows—as Wil- 
son, his precursor, did—that Ameri- 
can isolationism, besides being a 
slow polysyllabic catchword in the 
airplane age, is one more semi-col- 
lectivized expression of that very 
same rugged individualism and 
atom-splitting fragmentariness which 
doomed Protestantism to this pallor, 
Democracy to this plight. 

Wilson was beaten. Much of 
Roosevelt’s fortune hangs on the 
forthcoming Fascist war or Fascist 
peace in Europe and Asia. 

To date, it still seems as if a 
-onger time should elapse ere a 
whisper, faintly audible to-day across 
the isolationist unison, becomes a 
voice, a call for America’s inevitable 
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leadership. To that whisper a writer, 
Clarence K. Streit, lately lent his 
words: “Union now.” His “now,” 
however, still sounds like an in- 
verted historical present, the projec- 
tion of an indistinct future into the 
actuality of desire. 


Yet, in years or generations, a 
sixth king should come, the king: 
not a word-catapulting Duce, not a 
nightmare-whipping Fuhrer, not a 
Guardian of incorruptible  sepul- 
chres, not a one-eyed Cyclopean 
shepherd of peoples, not a restricted 
president of this United States—but 
the President of All Men, the elec- 
tive, popular, temporary, uncrowned, 
unfeathered ruler of the League of 
all Nations which must rise at last 
from the ashes of all prophets’ frus- 
trations. 

The time may come when Hugo’s 
announcement of the République 
universelle will not rebound against 
hollow echoes. 

A common purpose drives, to 
goals beyond their wills, the Five 
Kings of to-day. They all rose from 
anarchy; they all—in truth or error, 
or truth mixed with error—fight the 
anarchy from which they rose. Be- 
neath the seething surface of dis- 
cord, the deep waters of history flow 
toward the unity of Man. 


A SERMON FOR THE TIMES 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


[This sermon we believe particularly appropriate to the present time. With 
consummate art, Dr. Fosdick drives home Christ's message of goodwill and 
takes his place as a leader, perhaps the leader, under Christ, of the great 
inarticulate masses of America who desire to stay out of this war—Ed. 


Note. ] 
N ONE ever has succeeded or 


will succeed in reducing the 
moral ideals of Jesus to a set of 
rules. The Master himself was im- 
patient with legalism; he disliked 
rules and never formulated any. 
Some people feel the lack of this; 
they would like an ethical dictionary 
to which in any situation they could 
turn and spell out what ought to be 
done. The Master, however, fur- 
nished nothing like that and cir- 
cumstances have so changed since 
he was here that had he done so he 
would long since have been forgot- 
ten. One reason why he is not for- 
gotten is that, instead of thus build- 
ing fences with rules, he blazed trails 
with ideals and principles, trails that 
run out over the hills and lose them- 
selves in the horizon, and then he 
called men and women to pioneer 
in the directions he pointed out. 
One may state that with en- 
thusiasm as though it were a great 
thing to have done, as indeed it 


was; yet, human nature being what 
it is, it is a dangerous thing to have 
done. Many people can obey rules if 
they have specific directions, but to 
be pioneers, to follow trails out into 
new countries, to give great prin- 
ciples fresh applications, to carry 
Christian attitudes, like brotherli- 
ness and goodwill, as far into social 
life as they will go—all this demands 
qualities in ordinary people which 
ordinary people do not commonly 
possess. In consequence, we find 
many so-called Christians who, on 
the one side, do not obey rules, be- 
cause there are none, but who, on 
the other side, do not pioneer for 
the application of Christ’s ideals to 
personal and social life. The result is 
that Christian morals are cursed 
with vagueness; they are dubious 
and undefined. What is it to live a 
Christian life? some one asks, and 
the answer comes too easily—The 
Golden Rule, or, Love your neigh- 
bor as yourself. But since neither of 
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these really is a rule and both can 
be regarded as general principles, 
we can let them go at that. So the 
crux of Christian living with many 
of us lies in the fact that the prin- 
ciples of brotherliness, friendship, 
neighborly love, goodwill, being gen- 
eralities, come into daily head-on 
collision with particular, concrete 
prejudices, and the prejudices win. 
A teacher of dramatic art had a 
friendly acquaintance with a woman 
who one day cut her dead, and when 
the teacher demanded an explana- 
tion, the woman answered, “I have 
heard that you have a Japanese 
pupil.” “And why,’ said the 
teacher, “should my having a Jap- 
anese pupil prevent you from speak- 
ing to me?” “Because I don’t like 
Japanese,” said the woman. “What 
reason have you for disliking the 
Japanese?” “I don’t know,” said 
the woman, “but I hate the Jap- 
and,” she added as she 
flounced out of the room, “TI hate 
Italiaris.’ That is prejudice, irra- 
tional, emotional antipathy toward 
a whole group—nation, class, reli- 
gion—regarded as one mass. And 
because such prejudices are hard 
and sharp-edged, our Christian gen- 
eralities go to pieces on them. 


anese; 


So far as Christianity is concerned, 
this problem pushed up into the 
foreground when Jesus first began 
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his ministry. On that day when he 
came back to Nazareth to preach 
the first and the last sermon that he 
ever preached there, the town 
eagerly welcomed him. He began 
his sermon with a message about 
goodwill in general. 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because he anointed me to preach 
good tidings to the poor. 


So he began, and as he proceeded 
they all were charmed. We read 
that “all bare him witness, and 
wondered at the words of grace 
which proceeded out of his mouth.” 
Just so! That is the way every one 
feels about goodwill in general. But 
Jesus, who hated sham and always 
wanted to push the issue through to 
its moral gist, knew that the place 
where goodwill would go to pieces 
in that town was on the hard edge 
of race prejudice. So he said that 
there were many widows in Israel 
in the days of Elijah but the prophet 
went to the help of none save to a 
widow of Sidon, and many lepers 
in Israel in the days of Elisha, but 
only one was healed, Naaman the 
Syrian, Then the synagogue was in 
an uproar. No longer did they 
wonder at the gracious words that 
proceeded out of his mouth. He had 
carried the message of humanity 
and liberality straight into the area 
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of their prejudice and they, we read, 
“were all filled with wrath ... and 
they rose up, and cast him forth 
out of the city.” 

It would be surprising if there 
were not individuals here this morn- 
ing who would feel that.way before 
we are through. I never yet have 
preached a forthright sermon about 
prejudice without having some peo- 
ple indignantly walk out. They 
would have been charmed with a 
discourse in general about brother- 
liness set in moving and general 
terms, but when one carries the mes- 
sage of friendliness into the special 
areas of our prejudice we resent 
it. We are like the lawyer who, 
when Jesus asked him what the 
great commandments were, gave a 
noble answer: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart... 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” That 
is a high-minded answer in general. 
But when Jesus was asked, “Who is 
my neighbor?” he saw his chance 
to push the issue through; so he said, 
a Samaritan, a good Samaritan, was 
the neighbor. That faced the lawyer 
with a difficult situation. The Jews 
had no dealings with the Samaritans 
and one wonders if the lawyer’s 
goodwill did not go to pieces on his 
particular prejudice. 

One often preaches, wondering 
just how many of his congregation 
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are involved in his message. It may 
be that some of you are not in- 
volved this morning, that you have 
no prejudices—but I doubt it. Go 
through the pews of this church, 
come into the chancel, and is it not 
highly probable that every popular 
prejudice there is—class, national, 
racial, religious, personal—is some- 
where here? My friends, the crux 
of our Christian genuineness is often 
to be found at that point. 

Consider, for one thing, that in 
the light of our prejudices we can 
see how difficult a task goodwill 
faces in this world. Some of us, 
brought up fortunately in Chris- 
tian homes and schools, at the first 
took goodwill for granted as the 
natural estate of humankind, and 
then afterwards were shocked, horri- 
fied, disillusioned by the cruelty of 
human life. Of course, the fact is 
that the ancient backgrounds of the 
human race, far from being char- 
acterized by extensive goodwill, 
were dominated by prejudice and, 
seen in the retrospect of ages, good- 
will is a comparative newcomer, a 
strange adventurer across boundaries 
in a world filled with ill-will. 

One who visits the countries 
where our own traditions rose, like 
Palestine and Greece, feels the truth 
of this. They are little countries. 
They are isolated by geographical 
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configurations. The people who once 
lived there had no swifter means of 
communication than a horse. They 
either made war on strangers or 
stayed at home, shut themselves 
within walled towns, and were sus- 
picious of all strangers. At that stage 
of development everything un- 
familiar was indicative of an enemy. 
To the Greeks non-Greeks were 
barbarians; to the Jews non-Jews 
were “goyim,” outlanders. So our 
traditions go back to a time when 
everything strange—strange speech, 
strange clothes, strange color, strange 
customs—denoted an enemy. 

It is in the light of such a situa- 
tion that one must understand the 
New Testament’s account of Peter’s 
difficulty in calling on a Gentile. 
Peter would have insisted that he 
was a Christian. He would have died 
for Jesus. One of the first and best 
sermons preached in my time, he 
might have said, in defense of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, I preached my- 
self. But all such talk about his per- 
sonal devotion and his theology 
would have gotten him nowhere in 
this new emergency he was facing. 
He was asked to visit a Gentile who 
was inquiring about Christianity. 
Now, Peter in all his life had never 
called upon a Gentile. At that point 
his Christianity came into collision 
with his prejudice. All honor to him 
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because, so many centuries ago, his 
Christianity won the day! As he 
said to Cornelius later, after he had 
crossed the racial barricade and 
found a friend upon the other side: 
“Unto me hath God showed that I 
should not call any man common 
or unclean.” That was Peter’s second 
conversion, and there is no genuine 
Christianity without it. 

We are living now in a time when 
the malevolence of racial prejudice 
is obvious and menacing. Mr. H. G. 
Wells is at least a keen critic of 
contemporary civilization and he is 
quoted as saying this: “I am con- 
vinced myself that there is no more 
evil thing in this present world 
than race prejudice, none at all. I 
write deliberately—it is the worst 
single thing in life now. It justifies 
and holds together more baseness, 
cruelty and abomination than any 
other sort of error in the world.” 
today are proving that. 
Nevertheless, there is encourage- 
ment in looking on goodwill as a 
strange adventurer in a world long 
dominated and still dominated by 
illwill. 

For example, some people today 
are utterly cast down because it is 
proving to be so difficult to work 
out, establish, and give victory to 
international goodwill. But, my 
friends, the very word “interna- 
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tional” was never heard of in the 
English language until Jeremy Ben- 
tham invented it in 1780. The word 
“International” never passed over 
from England to France until about 
1840 and it appeared for the first 
time in the dictionary of the French 
Academy in 1877, when I, for ex- 
ample, was minus one year old. 
Across numberless ages mankind in 
segregated geographical localities 
worked out its inveterate differences, 
with all their accompanying preju- 
dices—deep-seated prejudices of 
color, custom, and religion—gather- 
ing around them the strongest emo- 
tions of the human heart. And now 
in a few centuries we are suddenly 
poured together, forced to live in a 
physical proximity for which we are 
not prepared by spiritual sympathy. 
The wonder is not prejudice; the 
wonder is that we have gone as far 
as we have with goodwill. 

Surely, one must feel that when 
one thinks of the Negro problem. 
For ages in Africa one race worked 
out its inveterate peculiarities and 
for ages another race in Europe and 
America worked out its inveterate 
peculiarities, and then of a sudden 
the two races were poured together 
by the white man’s avarice and 
cruelty. Prejudice is not the marvel: 
goodwill is. Booker T. Washington 
describes the initial stimulus for his 
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lifework thus: “I count it a part of 
my good fortune to have been 
thrown, early in my life in Alabama, 
in contact with such a man as Cap- 
tain Howard. After knowing him I 
said to myself: ‘If, under the cir- 
cumstances, a white man can learn 
to be fair to my race instead of hat- 
ing it, a black man ought to be able 
to return the compliment.” So a 
Southern gentleman poured friend- 
liness into a very difficult situation 
and awakened a responsive goodwill 
in Booker Washington, which, I 
suspect, was the greatest contribu- 
tion that that Southern gentleman 
ever had an opportunity to make to 
civilization. 

The whole matter, therefore, 
comes back to our own doorsills one 
by one. Here is a world, long domi- 
nated by prejudice, where the only 
hope is goodwill. There are no rules 
about it. It is an adventure. Carry 
goodwill out as far as you can make 
it go; experiment with it every day; 
believe in it and keep on trying it, 
even when you have hard luck 
applying it—that is being a Chris- 
tian. I suppose that the audible sing- 
ing of angels over Bethlehem is a 
beautiful legend, but legends can 
tell truth as important as historical 
fact can. The coming of Jesus did 
mean what the angels sang, and no 
church a man belongs to and no 
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creed he recites can make him a 
Christian unless he enters into that 
spirit: 


Glory to God on high; 
And on the earth peace, 
Good will among men! 


In the second place, consider that 
by such goodwill as we achieve and 
express we profit more than do the 
people on whom we expend it. 
Prejudice impoverishes its possessor 
—that is a neglected truth. When 
a supercilious man shuts himself up 
in his special set, he thinks he is 
excluding the world from the fel- 
lowship of his valuable self but he 
is really excluding himself from the 
fellowship of the valuable world. He 
is making not the world but himself 
poor, closing doors against kindling 
contacts and enriching fellowships 
which come only to those who 
know that all boundaries can be 
crossed by friendliness. Cornelius, 
one suspects, was no more benefited 
by fraternizing with Peter than 
Peter was by fraternizing with Cor- 
nelius. Peter may have thought he 
was conferring a favor on Cornelius 
but afterwards, let us hope, he awoke 
to the fact that the whole Gentile 
world of incalculable — spiritual 
wealth had been opened to him. If 
he had stayed at home with his 
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prejudice he would have starved 
himself. 

How many will go 
abroad this summer covered all over 


travelers 


with the self-protection of inveterate 
prejudice! Nothing that is different 
from Main Street, U. S. A., will 
reach their understanding. They 
will think that all Britishers are 
funny when they talk, all French- 
men wicked, the Italians unwashed, 
the Greeks ignorant, the Japanese 
heathen, the Chinese dreadful. They 
will come back tattooed like sailors 
with superficial impressions but not 
inwardly enriched. If they had had 
a little more appreciation, how much 
more they might have seen! They 
might even have had lasting friend- 
ships in every country that they 
visited. Prejudice is like indigestion; 
it prevents a man from assimilating 
anything. 

Of course, I can understand some 
one saying that he does not intend 
to go through life lavishing senti- 
mental goodwill on every person he 
meets. Some people, he says, are 
evil and ugly; what is the use pre- 
tending they are not? Well, did 
Jesus pretend they were not? Jesus’ 
kindliness was very beautiful but 
I can think of no one whose search- 
hard-headed 
judgment a man would fear more. 
He met, I suspect, all the kinds of 


ing, discriminating, 
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human stupidity and ugliness there 
are. I do not mean simply the bru- 
tality of people like those who cruci- 
fied him. I mean the selfish stupidity 
of folk who make human life seem 
hopelessly dull and drab and who 
take the heart out of a man who 
tries to do something worth while 
in the world. 

Once when Jesus had finished an 
elevated discourse, a man rushed up 
to him and said—what do you think 
he said after listening to the Mas- 
ter’s immortal words?—‘‘Teacher, 
bid my brother divide the inheri- 
tance with me.” There are such peo- 
ple, who would hurry to the su- 
preme teacher, just finishing the 
utterance of great truths, and say 
that! Professor William Lyon 
Phelps tells me that after Lincoln 
had finished the memorable words 
of his Second Inaugural, one man 
pushed through the crowd and 
began pleading with him for a post- 
office appointment. There are peo- 
ple like that. I wonder if Jesus did 
not have more difficulty in forgiv- 
ing them than in forgiving the peo- 
ple who crucified him. At any rate, 
the most terrific words the Master 
ever uttered he spoke about them— 
casting pearls before swine. After 
that you cannot call him a senti- 
mentalist. He was not. But he was 
a tireless experimenter with good- 
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will. The phrase of Jesus which 
never has possessed clear meaning 
to some of us, “Ye therefore shall 
be perfect, as your heavenly Father 
is perfect,” gets concrete, livable sig- 
nificance now in Dr. Torrey’s trans- 
lation, based on the original 
Aramaic which Jesus spoke: “Be 
therefore all-including (in your good 
will), even as your heavenly Father 
includes all.” So Jesus was a tire- 
less experimenter with all-including 
goodwill. He would talk, not only 
with a Samaritan woman but with a 
second-rate specimen of one, and in 
doing it and discovering that good- 
will was working, he would forget 
that he was tired and hungry and 
say to his solicitous disciples, “I 
have meat to eat that ye know not.” 
He knew how rich goodwill can 
make a life. 

Some of us here are endlessly 
grateful for our own sakes for such 
amity as we have managed to achieve 
and express. Japan is adventuring 
on dangerous foreign policies but it 
never would occur to us to mass all 
Japanese together any more than we 
would do so with all Americans. 
We have friends in Japan, peace- 
lovers, anti-militarists, fighting the 
policies of war there as we are here. 
India has ancient and profound 
problems to meet, but blanket con- 
demnations of India we know to be 
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unfair. We have friends there fight- 
ing evils like child-marriage as we 
here are fighting evils like lynching. 
We know that the problem of the 
Ghetto Jew, long isolated and op- 
pressed, is serious wherever it arises, 
but we have too many high-minded 
Jewish friends ever to let that cruel 
abomination, anti-Semitism, get a 
foothold in our minds. We are far 
from being Roman Catholics but 
some of the noblest, finest friends 
and fellow citizens we have are Ro- 
man Catholics. Alas for the man 
who thinks, as Richard Baxter said, 
that his closet is the whole house! 
It is not. The house of mankind has 
many rooms and it is only a humane 
man who grows rich by the freedom 
of them all. 

Once more, consider that even 
though goodwill be a comparatively 
new adventurer, the future belongs 
to it if there is to be any future 
worth having. We sometimes hear 
it said that science denies religion. 
That seems to me nonsense. Science 
does not deny—it demands—reli- 
gion. It is science that has thrown 
these 


boundaries 


ancient, 
the 


mesh-works of intercommunication 


across segregating 


new, reticulated 
so that willy-nilly we have to live 
together. It is science that has forced 
on us these close proximities so that 
the United States and China are 
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closer together now than Massachu- 
setts and Georgia were when the 
Constitution of this nation was writ- 
ten. And if we cannot match what 
science is doing on the outside with 
the religion of goodwill on the in- 
side, we are done for. As Jesus said 
about Capernaum, though we be ex- 
alted unto heaven, we shall go down 
unto Hades. 

Indeed, this fact reveals the essen- 
tial nature of prejudice. It is the ex- 
pression of a belated mind. Dress it 
up in such rationalizations as we 
may devise, national and _ racial 
prejudice is a belated left-over from 
an ancient world of isolations, where 
prejudice was protective, into a mod- 
ern world of proximities, where 
prejudice is destructive. So when 
you hear a man say that he hates 
Jews, or Negroes, or Roman Catho- 
lics, or what not, you are listening 
to a belated mind. He may think 
himself modern, may ride in motor 
cars, possess a radio, and take trips 
around the world, but his mind is 
properly dated B. C. Long ago the 
old barricades began to crumble. 
The Roman Empire poured many 
nations into one melting pot. The 
ancient Christian church tried to 
organize them into a spiritual king- 
dom, saying, neither Jew nor Greek, 
neither Scythian nor barbarian, bond 
or free, but one man in Christ. For 
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a century and more, now, science 
has been weaving us into one neigh- 
borhood, and many have said like 
Dante, “As for us, our fatherland is 
the world.” Yet we have multitudes 
of belated minds still poisoning life 
with prejudice. 

This kind of straight speaking be- 
longs particularly in the pulpit be- 
cause prejudice is never so poison- 
ous as when it is religious. Strange, 
isn’t it, that no vice ever reaches its 
climax of viciousness until it is 
mixed with something fine and beau- 
tiful! That is universally true. War, 
for example, is bad enough in any 
form, even with bows and arrows, 
but the more war is mixed with in- 
telligence the worse it becomes. So 
prejudice is at its worst when it is 
religious. 

A family began talking about a 
certain minister and as his name 
was mentioned the teeth of an elderly 
aunt began to click. When some of 
the younger generation expressed 
appreciation of him, they clicked 
even more audibly and at last, un- 
able to repress herself longer, she 
said, “The trouble with that min- 
ister is that his sermons are just as 
good for Roman Catholics and Jews 
as for Baptists.” So! “Blessed are the 
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pure in heart: for they shall see 
God’—just as good for Roman 
Catholics and Jews as for Baptists. 
“While he was yet afar off, his 
father saw him, and was moved 
with compassion, and ran, and fell 
on his neck, and kissed him” and 
said, “This my son was dead, and 
is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found’—just as good for Roman 
Catholics and Jews as for Baptists. 

During the Great War a Roman 
Catholic chaplain went out under 
fire to minister to a boy who lay 
dying in No-Man’s-Land. As he 
came close the boy said, “Padre, I 
do not belong to your church.” 
“No,” said the padre, as he knelt 
down, “but you do belong to my 
God.” That is a right thing to say. 
It does not mean giving up convic- 
tion. Let every man of us say, I have 
strong convictions; may you have 
yours; you do not, then, belong to 
my church but you do belong to 
my God. For we go back now to a 
world filled with prejudice, where 
only goodwill can help, and there is 
not a day when you and I cannot 
join in that most important move- 
ment in the world—pushing good- 
will out, across all boundaries, as far 
as we can make it go. 


COOPERATION AND RELIGION 


By M. M. COADY—“The common man must be given a fighting chance 


HE weavers of Rochdale, Eng- 

land, in the 1840’s, were men 
of wisdom. Simple fellows, deprived 
of formal education, they yet were 
wise enough to give mankind some- 
thing that has stood the test of time. 
England may boast of more than 
Shakespeare. She may be proud of 
her Rochdale pioneers who were 
playwrights, producers and actors 
simultaneously of a drama whose 
popularity continues to grow as men 
continue to feel the need for sub- 
stantial fare. Their prescribed prin- 
ciples defy change as the lines of 
the bard defy improvement. They 
remain fundamentally the same as 
they were when the shutters were 
first removed from the window of 
a mean little shop in Toad Lane 
almost one hundred years ago and 
the world premiere of cooperation 
was greeted by a hostile audience 
with jeers and catcalls. The audience 
has become more friendly, as it be- 
came more appreciative. 


Neutrality in Religion 


One of the pioneers’ fundamental 
principles, heartily endorsed and 
vigorously defended, is that coopera- 


to save his soul.” 


tion shall be neutral in the matter 
of religion. The value of this rule 
can be appreciated more today when 
the need for it is even greater. For 
cooperation has moved beyond the 
confines of Britain and its several 
sects into a wide world that has in- 
numerable forms of worship and 
systems of religious thought. It has 
moved into the orbit of men who 
believe in one God, of men who 
worship many gods, and of men 
who do not believe in any god at 
all. If all these are to find a common 
ground in cooperation, they must 
observe a common silence on their 
conflicting views while they face a 
common enemy. There must be 
unity among them against the com- 
mon foe. That unity is found 
through the common denominator 
of right reason which is the norm 
according to which every activity 
of society should be directed. It is 
the positive, non-controversial, in- 
disputable standard. 

The fact that cooperative business 
cannot be run along sectarian lines 
does not mean, however, that reli- 
gion and cooperation will bear no 
relation to each other. Cooperation 
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needs religion and religion needs co- 
operation. The Rochdale pioneers 
did not become cooperators by ignor- 
ing three thousand years of religious 
thought. They and their principles 
were not the product of their own 
generation only. Like ourselves, they 
drew from the past, consciously or 
unconsciously. Like them, we can- 
not ignore any force that makes for 
a better world. We should be fools 
if we did, mixing concrete without 
sand. 


Cooperation Related to Religion 


We must not therefore mistake the 
Rochdale ban on sectarianism in 
business for a veto on religion in 
cooperation. Certainly, we have no 
justification for suggesting that co- 
operation is hostile to any creed or 
that cooperators, as such, put little 
stock in religion. Properly consid- 
ered, cooperation postulates more, 
not less religion. We must have 
charity and justice, which have their 
foundation in religion, if we are 
not to have bigotry. Unfortunately 
a good deal of this bigotry finds its 
way into the affairs of men. There is 
perhaps no greater danger to the 
success of the cooperative movement 
than this very thing. The danger to 
be feared is not, however, from the 
people themselves, who in the main 
can get over the rancor of old reli- 
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gious prejudices when they have 
something else to work for and think 
about. But the opponents of co- 
operation would divide and rule; 
and one of the most effective dis- 
rupters of peace and unity is the 
propaganda of religious bigotry. 
Sect will be set against sect and 
creed against creed in an attempt to 
halt the cooperative advance. We 
should be on our guard against this 
and enlist every charitable force to 
forestall it. 


Cooperation a Good Technique 


We cannot speak of Catholic co- 
operation or Protestant cooperation, 
of Buddhist, Mohammedan, Shinto, 
or Hebrew economics any more than 
we can speak of Quaker chemistry 
or Mormon mathematics. Truth is 
non-denominational and at the dis- 
posal of all. Cooperation in itself is 
a good thing. It is a body of natural 
truths acquired by the light of rea- 
son. Applied from any motive what- 
ever, even by people without any 
religion, it would produce good re- 
sults in the present economic and 
social setup which is intrinsically 
bad, which lacks the justice, charity, 
and faith that cooperators regard as 
essential. There is a danger, how- 
ever, in its very goodness. It is so 
promising, so just, and so marked 
by brotherhood that some people 
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may want to make a new religion 
of it. And so we should have in 
our own show of the century two 
monstrosities side by side, the totali- 
tarian state and the totalitarian 
economy. That would be even worse 
than using it as a proselytising agent 
or as a means for bolstering deca- 
dent deities. 


Good, Free Men Needed 


Those who would be cooperators 
and nothing else need all the help 
and all the dynamics that other men, 
especially free men dedicated to God 
and humanity, can give them. Co- 
operation has not yet advanced so 
far in the world, even in the most 
progressive countries, that it can be 
sure of its own strength. The whole 
movement for the reconstruction of 
society is yet in the process of mak- 
ing. We are still rolling the huge 
stone up the steep hill. If at any 
point in the ascent we take off the 
pressure it will go crashing to the 
bottom. Before we can be sure of 
ourselves we have to get it firmly 
at rest on the plateau above. To do 
that is no small job. It will require 
all the energy and skill that can be 
mustered from every source. It will 
take more than the complacency that 
comes from a little success in retail- 
ing, wholesaling, or manufacturing 
to provide the stamina this task in- 
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volves. It will require the spirit that 
comes to men from. education and 
the self-sacrificing idealism of reli- 
gion. Materialism or material suc- 
cess alone cannot supply the motiva- 
tion for hard, sustained effort. The 
worker must be refreshed from the 
well-springs of the altar. It is the 
spiritual concept of life that gives 
zest to the struggle. 


Religion Vivifies and Energizes 


Religion is not an opiate. It is 
food and drink. It is more vivifying 
and more energizing than the thin 
gruel of materialistic philosophy. It 
is more stimulating too, and con- 
tinued stimulation is necessary. With- 
out it, men may grow fat, lazy, 
stupid, and easy victims of the bar- 
gain-dealers and quacks who would 
be happy to use our cooperative 
organizations for their own un- 
worthy ends. Religion will not per- 
mit men to rest content with mean 
success but will quicken them with 
that divine discontent which urges 
man onward to loftier and more 


noble, more soul-satisfying heights. 


“The thirst that from the soul doth 
rise doth ask a drink divine.” To 
delude men into contentment with 
less than the greatest good is to 
betray their trust. That has been 
part of the sin of our age. We 
ignored the spiritual for the material 
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good. The great accomplishment of 
the new age will be to restore the 
spiritual by using the material as it 
ought to be used, a means to a 
higher end. 


Religion Needs Cooperation 


But if cooperation needs religion, 
religion also needs cooperation. It is 
the expression of religion in the eco- 
nomic order. It is an aid to salvation 
that religious leaders cannot ignore. 
It is a naturally good thing which 
must be employed in perfecting the 
imperfect creature, man. The Chris- 
tian Church embraced: the philos- 
ophy of pagan Aristotle, not because 
it was Christian but because it was 
philosophy. In the same way, reli- 
gious people generally will adopt 
cooperation not because it is reli- 
gious but because it is truth. The 
religiously minded man will use 
all the good things of God’s crea- 
tion to further the cause of human- 
ity and to insure the salvation of 
souls. He will stop talking about 
putting religion into cooperation 
and begin putting religion into co- 
operators. He will be so imbued 
with charity, honesty, and courage 
that he will dare to change a system 
that is so hard, cruel and relentless 
that it sins against nearly every ethi- 
cal principle. He will cut himself off 
from something that is vicious and 
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ally himself with something that is 
better than anything we have ever 
had. If he is truly religious, he ought 
to recognize at once what is funda- 
mentally good and_ recognition 
ought to mean immediate adop- 
tion. He must be courageous, faith- 
ful to his office, and he must speak 
the truth. He must lend a willing 
hand to tighten the restraining bonds 
on capitalism until it has relearned, 
from the good example of coopera- 
tion, its forgotten slogan that hon- 
esty is the best policy and that the 
forgotten virtues of justice and char- 
ity are essential to social and eco- 
nomic welfare. The religious leader 
cannot compromise on the economic 
question. He must be a hero if he 
would remain a leader. 


Economic Questions Are Religious 


In our day, the economic question 
has a particular religious signifi- 
cance. As a matter of fact, it is the 
great modern religious question. 
For if it is not solved, freedom, cul- 
ture, and religion may easily be 
seriously endangered. The economic 
question is a religious question, 
moreover, because the relationships 
of man to man are involved, the 
relation of employer and employee, 
of consumer, producer, and distribu- 
tor, of individuals and the state. 
It is more than question of supply 
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and demand, more than a matter of 
food, clothing, and shelter. It is 
basic to the life of man. Economic 
action is intimately linked up with 
spiritual activities. It influences all 
man’s actions, and when his eco- 
nomic life is deficient there is grave 
danger of his spiritual life being 
likewise defective. Poverty is not 
always holy. It may frequently be 
a proximate occasion of sin. 

There is an old theological prin- 
ciple about the proximate occasion 
of sin that has social significance for 
us in this regard. It is so funda- 
mental and so common-sense that 
it is admitted by all. Right-minded 
people work on it as a general prin- 
ciple. It is to the effect that no man 
can be considered seriously solicitous 
about his spiritual welfare while 
wilfully remaining in the proximate 
occasion of sin. He who loves the 
danger shall perish in it. People 
brought up in close proximity to 
barrooms and in a generally immoral 
environment are not likely to be- 
come famous for sanctity. Slum con- 
ditions, poverty, and misery are the 
breeding ground of sin and crime. 
There is a moral obligation on the 
individual living in such proximate 
danger to make it remote. In most 
cases this does not mean that he has 
to do anything in the supernatural 
order. He simply has to get up and 
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get out, which is a purely natural 
action, though, being connected with 
a moral situation, it takes on as a 
consequence a moral significance. 
And thus it is that cooperation, 
which is a perfectly natural thing, 
takes on an ethical and, for the 
Christian, a supernatural  signifi- 
cance. It becomes the natural means 
whereby the occasion is made remote 
and the world made safe for sanc- 
tity. 

That this is not a mere bit of 
casuistry or speculation, the history 
of our time amply proves. There has 
been a great defection from religious 
beliefs in our own day. In recent 
times, whole nations have aban- 
doned the faith of their fathers and 
have adopted a philosophy that is at 
least materialistic and in many cases 
anti-religious and anti-God. The 
occasion for this, if not the cause, is 
the fact that the common people, 
forced to live in near social and eco- 
nomic slavery are face to face with 
a proximate occasion of defection 
from the faith. On the one hand is 
their Christian idealism to which 
they want to be faithful; but they 
find it /hhard to see in it the definite 
economic program that will liberate 
them from their present difficulties. 
On the other hand, they are exposed 
to the screaming, anti-God reformers 
whose programs of economic reform 
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are most attractive. They are caught 
on the horns of a dilemma. What 
will they do? It is certain that the 
individual, by the grace of God, 
need not succumb to the temptation, 
but man in the mass has fallen for 
it. They have hoped, and reasonably, 
that in the faith they would be de- 
livered from degrading bondage. 
They did not seek, nor were they 
promised, a paradise on earth by 
their religious leaders, but they did 
expect that the road to their heavenly 
paradise would not be made hu- 
manly impossible to pass, beset with 
dangers and difficulties beyond en- 
durance of unaided mortal man. 

The proximate occasion must be 
removed if others are not to follow 
those who have already been led 
astray. The common man must be 
given a fighting chance to save his 
soul. The obligation of all religious 
bodies is to render the occasion re- 
mote. This can be done only by 
carrying out a program that is in 
conformity with religious principles 
and that will solve the economic 
difficulties of the people. If the mal- 
adjustments are removed, then the 
occasion becomes remote and the 
world will become a place where 
religion has a chance to flourish, 
where the weeds of greed and in- 
justice no longer choke the flowers 
of virtue. 
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We have such flowers even now. 
Nobody can doubt the existence of 
modern saints. No one would deny 
that we have men and women of 
virtue and courage who would go to 
the lions in testimony of their faith 
or to prove their love for God and 
for their fellow-men. Such good and 
noble souls work unceasingly. But 
the odds are against them. It is 
pathetic to think that so much of 
their effort must go for naught, so 
much of their energy should be ex- 
pended in curing what less labor 
might prevent. Their time is taken 
up repairing the wreckage wrought 
by a reckless system. A large section 
of the world’s people are living in 
an environment that is so inimical 
to safe and decent living that they 
are like dwellers in an apartment 
house that is infected with every 
species of germ. Their pathetic con- 
dition appeals to us. In our charity 
we remove them from their sur- 
roundings, secure medical service 
and treatment for them, and restore 
them to normal health. Then we 
return them to the source of their 
infection. Common sense and science 
dictate that we should at least dis- 
infect the premises before sending 
the patients back to them. Yet reli- 
gious men and religious institutions 
are continually curing people of their 
moral ills and then sending them 
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back to an unhealthy environment 
for further infection. Is it not time 
that something was done to change 
the environment and give religion 
a chance to operate in the lives of 
people without the unnecessary im- 
pediments of a vicious environment 
that nullifies any temporary good 
that may be done? 


Religious Men Must Change 
Conditions 


We cannot ask Almighty God to 
perform miracles of grace while we 
ignore the natural means now at our 
disposal for effecting a change. We 
manifest no such lack of realism in 
other fields. We do not wait for God 
to teach our children their A B C’s, 
We engage teachers to do that. We 
do not ask that every man, woman, 
and child be educated by divine 
revelation, We establish schools, col- 
leges, and universities for that pur- 
pose; and through the slow and pain- 
ful manipulation of natural forces, 
we attain the best results we can, 
We believe that we are doing the 
will of God in following such a 
course. Why should we act differ- 
ently in the social and economic 
fields? 


We Must Teach in Specifies 
Not only do we fail to create the 
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adequate instruments that will safe- 
guard good men against their anti- 
social and evil fellows, but even in 
teaching morality we pursue a course 
that is not in harmony with the 
operations of the human mind. We 
preach and teach in the abstract. We 
expect the common man to transfer 
our abstract doctrines into concrete 
actions, We perpetuate the old edu- 
cational fallacy that abstract knowl- 
edge is sure to transfer to the realm 
of practical life. We might as well 
try to teach piano by lecture as to 
develop morality, honesty, and citi- 
zenship by admonition and oratori- 
cal negatives. If we are going to 
have citizens who possess the vit- 
tues necessary for the right running 
of society, then their virtues must 
find scope to function in society, 
Thus shall we prepare man to carry 
out the idealism that religion 
teaches. His virtuous ideals will be 
reinforced by virtuous practices. His 
moral fibers will be strengthened by 
exercise, His responsiveness to the 
promptings of divine grace will be- 
come more spontaneous, as his 
obedience to divine precepts becomes 
more habitual. 


Justice and Charity 


Even a casual survey of society re 
veals the fact that vast numbers of 
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men are not made for a highly com- 
petitive world. They cannot survive 
in a society that believes in the sur- 
vival of the fittest only. Our present 
system with its jungle ethics makes 
it impossible for these people to con- 
tribute their share to human progress 
and renders it difficult for them to 
reach the goal that should be theirs. 
They can be useful members of 
society, however, and more easily 
attain their end, every last one of 
them, if we build society on coopera- 
tive principles. If we changed it 
from an aggregation of fighting indi- 
vidualists to an integrated body of 
coordinated and cooperative cells, 
every individual person could then 
be a better, more useful, and more 
serviceable member of the organic 
whole. Each could then really give 
according to his abilities where he 
received according to his needs. As 
they are now they are in peril of 
salvation. They are being destroyed 
in a merciless system. In droves 
they seek safety in our cities but are 
led to the slaughter instead. Or 
they cower alone in the shelter of 
their rural ruins and slowly starve in 
their wretchedness. In increasing 
thousands, our men are becoming 
degenerate to the point where noth- 
ing can be done for them except to 
transport them to a state farm. 
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Cooperatives Build Brotherly 
Society 

It is not sufficient to hold out a 
helping hand to our fellow-men in 
a time of crisis, It is more in keep- 
ing with the dignity of human per- 
sonality that they should be given 
a chance to make their contribution 
and to move under their own power. 
This is charity in the real sense of 
the term. Through cooperation, the 
embodiment of charity in economics, 
we can build such a society where 
these needy brothers will have a 
chance to live and to contribute to 
the general good and the greater 
glory of God, where man, with his 
marvelous power to recuperate, will 
find the strength to rise, straighten 
himself up, throw back his noble 
head, and gaze into the sun. 

It is difficult to see how anybody, 
professing to be religious, would not 
take seriously this duty of charity 
toward his more needy neighbors. 
In a most dramatic passage of the 
New ‘Testament, where the Great 
Judge is shown as He metes out to 
humanity its reward .and_ retribu- 
tion, we see that charity is the stand- 
ard by which His judgments are 
made: 

“Then shall the King say to them 
that shall be on His right hand: 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
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possess you the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the 
world. For I was hungry, and you 
gave me to eat; I was thirsty, and 
you gave me to drink; I was a 
stranger and you took me in; naked, 
and you covered me; I was in prison, 
and you came to me. 

“Then shall the just answer Him, 
saying; Lord, when did we see thee 
hungry, and fed thee; thirsty, and 
gave thee drink? And when did we 
see thee a stranger, and took thee 
in? or naked, and covered thee? Or 
when did we see thee sick or in 
prison, and came to thee? 

“And the King, answering, shall 
say to them: Amen, I say to you, as 
long as you did it to one of these 
my least brethren, you did it to me.” 

We, as Christians, have taken up 
the injunction prescribed herein. 
From our early years, we learned 
that the performance of the corporal 
works of mercy is an integral part 
of a religious life. We realize that 
we must visit the sick, feed the 
hungry, give drink to the thirsty, 
redeem the captives, clothe the 
naked, harbor the harborless, and 
bury the dead. Individuals and 
organizations have, in their blessed 
charity, dedicated themselves to 
these holy personal offices. Like a 
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draught of cold water upon the 
parched lips of one dying in the 
desert, their loving toil and sacri- 
fice comes to a weary world whose 
soul is seared with selfishness. God 
be praised for such as these! 

We shall have need of these 
always. But it is quite apparent that 
the scope of their charity is limited. 
In addition, there is need also for 
those who will translate the cor- 
poral works of mercy into other 
forms, who will reach far out into 
the wastes of mankind to aid through 
organizations those whom they can- 
not contact personally. They will 
feed the hungry, give drink to the 
thirsty, and clothe the naked by 
establishing cooperatives whereby 
the poor may obtain their daily ma- 
terial needs in full and adequate 
amounts. They will harbor the har- 
borless, visit the sick, bury the dead, 
and ransom the captives by the estab- 
lishment of those free, democratic, 
just, and charitable cooperative 
organizations. These will permit 
men to help themselves and their 
unfortunate neighbors and to move 
forward under the power of newly 
released group energies. They will 
give expression to the innate charity 
of man that finds its natural outlet 
in an organic, interdependent society. 


VITAL LITERATURE 


Tue FLowerinc or Mysticism, by 
Rufus M. Jones. Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $2.50. 


nis is a part of the flowering of 
T a life-time of affectionate study 
by Rufus Jones who feels himself 
kin to the mystics he studies. His 
teacher at Haverford sensed this kin- 
ship when he started him on his 
long road of research in a neglected 
field. 

Ministers who call their churches 
“plants,” ministers who “explain” 
poetry and use it to decorate their 
homiletic masterpieces, ministers 
who place their beautiful unbroken 
contours in front of the torn and 
bleeding body of God’s broken Son, 
intellectual giants who identify their 
own associative processes with the 
heart of reality whose knowledge is 
its own beating,—these would have 
been fortunate to have read in their 
youth and to have remembered this 
story of St. Thomas Aquinas which 
Rufus Jones relates: 

“About two years before his death, 
St. Thomas Aquinas had a remark- 
able experience while he was cele- 
brating Mass in Naples. He put aside 
his pen and inkhorn and never wrote 
another word on his unfinished 


Summa Theologia. When he was 
urged to finish this greatest work of 
his life, he replied, ‘I have seen that 
which makes all that I have written 
and taught look small to me.’ ” 

In this book Dr. Jones seeks out 
not merely the mountain peaks of 
mystical experience but the broad 
plateau as well, the popular urge 
towards the life of inner illumination 
which took hold of large groups of 
ordinary people in the fourteenth 
century. He traces the story of these 
groups and their leaders (so often 
anonymous), the societies of Be- 
guines and Beghards, for instance. 
He gives us a glimpse of Meister 
Eckhart, source of many modern 
streams of thought (including 
Hegel’s). Eckhart believed emphati- 
cally in the Here and Now. He did 
not believe in putting off the beatific 
life to the hereafter. And those who 
think mysticism is necessarily quiet- 
istic should read this of Eckhart: 
“The active life is better than the life 
of contemplation so far as we actu- 
ally spend in service the income we 
derive from contemplation.” 

It is well to remember that Meister 
Eckhart was German and that the 
widespread mystical life of the four- 
teenth century had its source and 
center in Germany. 
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For the lover of the immediacy of 
the spiritual life, for those who de- 
mand their religion first-hand, this 
book as all books of Rufus Jones 
will be not only a constant source- 
book but also a guide to further 
reading and study. 

K.L. 


Tue Lantern Burns, by Jessica 
Powers. Monastine Press, 10706 
103rd St., Richmond Hill, New 
York. $1.50. 


Of exquisite physical beauty is 
this small book of poems set and 
bound by hand, a beauty as unaf- 
fected and disarming as the poems 
themselves. Most fit, appropriate, 
and satisfying. And the book with 
its poems enters your heart without 
question. 

The verse is as unbidden as House- 
man, even less sophisticated and with 
a differing nostalgia. 

Most important people import 
nothing. They live wholly in a world 
of values already created for them. 
Jessica Powers is important because 
she imports something out of the 
real world into this half-world in 
which we grope. She is a creator of 
values. No higher praise can be given 
a poet. 

There are treasures in her book, 
the book of the poet’s mind and of 
her  fellow-poet’s hand, which 
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already take place beside the treas- 
ures of Hopkins and Thompson and 
Blake and Whittier. I had thought 
to quote, but find I cannot. There 
is no choosing. There is no taking of 
this book apart. It lives. Spirit and 
body, it is integral. Its soul is safe. 
K.L. 


Tue Privirec—E or Acz, by Vida 
Dutton Scudder. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc. 286 4th Ave., New 
York, $3.50. 


This book is perturbing, confus- 
ing, dynamic, and, finally, pro- 
foundly comforting. 

Miss Scudder is of the fast dis- 
appearing school of essayists who, 
having something to say, take pains 
to say it well. Modestly she calls her 
book “The Privilege of Age.” The 
privilege is rather ours to gather here 
the fruit of a singularly rich and 
scrupulously fair and (so rare these 
days!) genuinely catholic mind, pre- 
sented with the charm of delight- 
fully casual talk. The range of this 
talk is suggested by such titles as 
“Plato as a Novelist,’ “A Little 
Tour in the Mind of Lenin,” “The 
Art of Corporate Adoration.” 

Not the least value of this book 
is that it will serve well in future 
times as a mirror of this confusing 
age in a mind unafraid to wrestle 
with the paradoxical resolution of 
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that confusion. In the chapter “Ten- 
sions and Divisions” Miss Scudder 
thrusts her pen through the issue of 
conflicting loyalties to Church and 
Radical Politics. An extensive quo- 
tation from this chapter will indicate 
the penetrative insight and courage 
of this woman who is wise with ex- 
perience and who abounds in the 
vitality of youth. 

“T find that passionate ultimate 
loyalty to the Mystical Body of 
Christ makes it sometimes incum- 
bent on me to ally myself with the 
forces that seek to threaten her ex- 
istence. I do not fear that they will 
succeed, I am tranquilly assured that 
the Gates of Hell shall not prevail 
against the Church of Christ. If 
ever I doubt, I have but to recall 
the many humble people known to 
me, often quite silent, obscure folk, 
from whose hidden life shines obvi- 
ous supernatural power. I have but 
to look, just now, at Christians in 
China. But the Church, like each of 
her members, is both soul and body ; 
and good authority assures us that 
there are times when injury to the 
body may be the best thing for the 
soul. 

“Yes! Duty presses, to examine our 
formulae. For as I said we are all 
so lazy that we love to rest on a 
formula; caught among contending 
forces as we are, such reliance is far 
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the easiest way, and most of us take 
it, whether we are fascists or de- 
fenders of Civil Liberties. So from 
the Pope down, leaders of Christen- 
dom denounce with cries of anguish 
the forces in Russia, Spain, Mexico, 
which are trying while they attack 
the name of Christ to realize a few 
of His ideals. True, these antagonists 
of the Church are equally slaves of 
the formula; true, they reject the 
primary truth which some of us 
begin to learn—that ‘right means 
must partake of the nature of their 
ends.’ Nor could I ever personally, 
whether 
Church or with other groups, repudi- 
ate my Pacifist technique. The 
Church by the way has of course 
never accepted that attitude toward 


in connection with the 


means and ends. But just as I am 
loyal to her, even although I see her, 
in the past and the present, all too 
often ‘oppressive, corrupt, supersti- 
tious and servile, so I persist in 
welcome to her enemies, who in 
dire confusion of thought and with 
mixture of terrible evils are yet work- 
ing toward such social reconstruction 
as will in my opinion give the human 
soul and the Church herself a better 
chance. Solvitur ambulando! It is 
a wise old phrase. 

“Does loyalty to the Church really 
involve loyalty to an ecclesiastical 
organization? To an_ institution 
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which holds property on a large 
scale, which has dignitaries and dig- 
nities, and whose perquisites oblige 
it to be deeply embedded in 
the existing order? All these are 
threatened in the violent temblors 
shaking the world; in Spain, in 
Russia, in Mexico, we behold them 
nigh to overthrow. We might con- 
ceivably, though I do not expect this 
to happen, see the visible Church 
disappear, submerged, driven to the 
catacombs. It is not a simple situa- 
tion; the complexity of our choices 
was at the outset the burden of my 
complaint. Much of the truly glori- 
ous work done by the Church, now 
as always, depends on her material 
assets. But is it not faithless to fear 
that she will perish if these are de- 
stroyed? I feel as if the Pope him- 
self were a little faithless to be so 
troubled about her welfare! I do 
not know, I am frightened; but 
when I look at the persecuted Chris- 
tians in Germany, or at the Russian 
Church, so wonderfully revived, I 
feel consoled. There is such a thing 
as purification by fire. I dare to go 
very far; I think it may be the duty 
of devoted Church members not 
only to acquiesce but to assist in 
smashing the Altar, in demolishing 
the Cathedral, before the multitudes 
without can be nourished by the 
Bread of Life. 
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“Questions which there is no room 
to discuss crowd on the mind. But 
I believe that those who attack the 
Church may indeed be ‘the scourge 
of God.’ Not that I give them a 
blanket approval; I cannot be one 
with them except as I clearly re- 
pudiate many of their methods; and 
of course I think that Christians 
have further vision than any non- 
Christians can have. Loyalty to revo- 
lutionary forces can never be as 
deep-seated as loyalty to the Church, 
because the Church expresses and 
sustains our relation to the eternal as 
well as to the temporal order. Also, 
I naturally regard the ends which 
limit the vision of some secular radi- 
cals as simply important means pre- 
liminary to the liberation of the 
soul. (For that matter, neither Marx 
nor Lenin regarded physical well 
being or economic justice as ultimate 
ends; I don’t know about Stalin.) 
So I maintain a rather dizzy equi- 
librium ; and I am well aware of its 
perils. I should be sorry to play the 
role of Judas, who was perhaps 
merely trying to force Christ’s hand. 
But I find the Adventure stimulat- 
ing; it is always difficult, so far as 
that goes, to maintain strict personal 
integrity while not withdrawing 
from fellowship, but I decline to 
repudiate fellowship of any honest 
type by retiring from life. 
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“Can I see the Adventure through? 
I am not sure, but I think so. I can 
prove my very loyalty to the Church 
by sympathy with those who among 
their other aims desire and even seek 
her destruction; while at the same 
time I do all I can to discredit cer- 
tain methods of these her enemies. 
Even though here in America, I 
need never face the question of vio- 
lent revolution, mine is no easy po- 
sition; for secular movements usually 
ignore the spiritual means by which 
alone I feel the ends sought can be 
permanently sustained. But even 
were violence involved, I am not 
sure where I should stand. Certainly 
I could not escape the crass violence 
of secular revolution by acquiescing 
even tacitly in the covert cruelties of 
civilization as it now functions. At 
all events, in so far as the Church 
has woven her existence into the tex- 
ture of the existent social system, I 
should like to see her outward being 
abandoned to the flames. I say this 
very gently; the old tune is ringing 
through my heart: 


‘The fire shall not hurt thee; I do 
but design 

Thy dross to consume, and thy 
gold to refine.’ 


Two things I realize as with search- 
ing of heart I ally myself, inwardly 
at least, with the forces that may in- 
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volve secular revolution. First, that 
the religion they denounce is not 
the authentic faith which claims my 
unwavering allegiance, but rather 
a travesty of that faith, an idol which 
the Living God quite possibly re- 
jOices to see overthrown. And second, 
that the deepest loyalty demands at 
times acceptance of the sacrificial 
rOle of its object. We know well how 
often a man’s truth to his best self 
implies discipline or destruction of 
his lower nature. Why should not 
this be so with the Church? Why 
may not her children, with reverence 
and joy, consign her to the Cross? 

“T do not think that all this is mys- 
tical sentimentality; I think it is 
sound historical insight.” 

No churchman, no interpreter of 
this age, should miss this testament 
of a wise, honest spirit. 


K.L. 


Masrers oF THEIR Own Destiny, 
by M. M. Coady. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York. $2.00. 


With his two enormous arms 
stretched out beside him, Doctor 
Coady lies in a hospital bed at Medi- 
cal Center. His right arm was once 
“the best punching machine in all 
Cape Breton.” He used to hold it up 
with clenched fist in a fighting ges- 
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ture as he told the Glace Bay miners, 
“I£ muscles were all that mattered, 
we Cape Bretoners would be the 
richest men in North America. But 
brains are more important. One 
thought has more punch than a 
thousand fists.” And to prove it he 
left some thoughts with them that 
broke up the pattern of their lives. 
He was the thinker William James 
had told us to beware, for whenever 
God lets him loose things begin to 
rearrange themselves. 

Most of us have had the sad ex- 
perience of hearing about a great 
man half our lives and then one day 
stumbling over someone and dis- 
covering it was he. No one ever 
stumbled over Doctor Coady. You 
can always see Doctor Coady coming 
and when he is there you know it. 
The room is yet to be built that he 
couldn’t fill. He is a tremendous man 
even when lying in a hospital after 
a terrible six months of operations 
and shattering pain. The great mas- 
culine strength of him is surging 
back into his arms. Soon he will be 
leaving to go back and burn himself 
out all over again. He is magnifi- 
cent. He is as simple and vehement 
as a child, he is as terrifying as a 
Borgia. Like all truly great men he 
is possessed. He has a dream and a 
job. The dream is that some day his 
people will be “Masters of Their 
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Own Destiny”; and his job is the 
dificult task of showing them how 
they can do this. “It may be disheart- 
ening for most of us to think that 
the job is a big one. It may be dis- 
couraging to realize that the task 
must be done by the people them- 
selves. It may be doubted that the 
so-called ignorant masses are capable 
of rising to the economic, moral and 
intellectual level necessary for the 
effectual operation of their economic 
and political machinery. But that is 
our dream.” 

During the past few years several 
American journalists have brought 
back wonderful stories about real 
democracy in Nova Scotia. They had 
seen fishermen, farmers and miners 
working earnestly towards economic 
democracy. It must have been a sur- 
prise to see people actually enthusi- 
astic in their pursuit ef something 
Americans had always thought too 
stuffy to bother about. They saw the 
work and they saw the goal. It was 
the work Doctor Coady had made 
dramatic and the goal he had made 
clear. The dream seemed so definite 
and real and the workers so deter- 
mined, it is not surprising that the 
story of Doctor Coady’s work should 
have been told as if it were already 
finished. After all it was the dream 
itself that was important. It was 
obvious that the only thing necessary 


We wrote to Col. Lindbergh: 
Dear Colonel Lindbergh : 


“We are quite sure that when Colonel Goering pinned that 
nedal on you, it did not occur to you that the incident was part of 
he Nazi propaganda program. Did you know that they “used” 


Henry Ford the same way? 


-ather Coughlin’s use 
of propaganda devices 


s revealed in the Institute’s 
‘ecent book “The Fine Art 
»f Propaganda, a Study of 
*ather Coughlin’s Speeches” 
‘cloth $1.50, paper $0.75) 
which is free to new subscrib- 
r-members of the Institute 
is long as copies of the pres- 
‘nt printing are available. 
Send $2.00 to enroll you as 
1 subscriber-member to re- 
ive this book free and the 
2 monthly bulletins and spe- 
jal studies of the Institute.* 


MAIL THE COUPON 


“Propaganda tricks of this sort 
are more easily recognized when one 
knows the techniques of propaganda 
analysis. 

“And remember, these devices 
are utilized not only by the Ger- 
mans, but also by the British, the 
French, the Russians, the Japanese 
—in short, by every warring nation 
—and indeed by nations not at war. 
See, for example, the Institute’s 
study, ‘Britain Woos America’. It 
reveals the propaganda implications 
of the visit of the King and Queen 
with reference to the coming strug- 
lest.) 


INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 
Dept. PD—40 East 49th Street, New York City 

Please enroll me as a Subscriber-Member. Send me your 
next 12 Bulletins and Special Studies and a free copy of 
“The Fine Art of Propaganda, A Study of Father Coughlin’s 
Speeches.” I enclose (] check J money order for $2.00. 
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*Also special discounts on Bound Volumes of the Institute’s studies. 
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to realize this dream was just hard 
work. 

Now Doctor Coady felt that the 
actual facts of what had been done 
were far better proofs that the plan 
worked than any exaggerations. He 
resented being shown to his place in 
mythology before his time. So Doc- 
tor Coady has told the Nova Scotian 
story in his own way and he has 
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books of our time. Beginning with 
the second chapter the book is hot 
stuff. Those who are afraid of for- 
eign “isms” should see that “Masters 
of Their Own Destiny” is banned. 
Unless we are very careful the most 
revolutionary of all foreign move- 
ments, democracy, might actually 
get going here one of these days as 
it is going in Nova Scotia. 


given us one of the most important GeraLp RICHARDSON. 


LETTERS OPES EDO 


From a Housewife 


I don’t know whether you have ever received a letter of this type. 
I am an elderly housewife not versed in writing such letters—but very ill 
at ease regarding conditions at large in the world of today. Right now the 
nations seem tottering on the edge of a precipice—any day this world war 
may break in all its fury and then they and possibly we will be doomed. Is 
there not something the Church of Jesus Christ might do to forestall that 
doom? 

Has the church ever taken into consideration that there could not 
possibly be a war if the professed Christians, alone, really lived up to the 
teachings of their Master? No Christian could possibly shoulder a gun and 
go forth to kill an equally innocent human being, (a pawn in the hands of 
the political few). 

I know that even Christians claim that one cannot live up to the 
teachings of Jesus. Let’s not take his teachings individually—but his sum- 
mary of those teachings—‘“‘to love God with all one’s soul, mind and strength 
—and one’s neighbor as oneself.” That isn’t quite so difficult! We know very 
well how we wish men to deal with us. How simple to treat them likewise. 
Of course it must be irrespective of how they treat us, else we cannot be 
disciples of Jesus. 

I know that there are many who think they live this life, and possibly 
they do—but in such days as these this doctrine should be emphasized by a 
revival, if necessary, the church should take on new vigor, insist that “in 
vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrine the commandments of men,” 


IT’S NOT IMPOSSIBLE ! 


1. How the fatalism that is overtaking the Common People 
of America may be destroyed by the pronouncement of a 
definite peace declaration! 


2. How the Common People may for all time solve the problem 
of any foreign ism or dictator from ever establishing power 
in our country. 


8. How the diminishing faith of the Common People in the 
democratic principles of government may be re-established 
on a permanent and secure basis! 


ARE YOU SHRUGGING YOUR SHOULDERS AND SAYING 
THAT THERE’S NOTHING YOU CAN DO ABOUT IT? 
THAT THERE IS NO ANSWER TO THESE COMPELLING 
QUESTIONS? 


Well, you are wrong! ‘There is something we all can do—and there defi- 
nitely is a solution! 


Leading editors have personally declared that our plan provides the most 
startlingly simple and powerfully effective method by which our people 
may constitutionally achieve these great objectives when and if it becomes 
necessary to do so! But these editors are bounden to the personal policies 
of their Lords of the Press and cannot give it a public hearing. However, 
a request on your letterhead will immediately bring a copy of the plan 
to you, gratis! 
For booklet write: 


Theodore N. Kaufman, Chairman 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF PEACE 


2010 Raymond-Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


P. S. We are a non-profit, non-political, non-Communist, non-Fascist, 
non-subversive organization. 
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and that “by this shall men know that ye are my disciples—if ye have love 
one for another.” 

For this seems to be the condemnation of the world, that light is 
come and men have heeded it not, and gone their own way. 

To me it seems that Christianity is on trial—if it will not prevent 
this World Catastrophe, then this brand of it has failed! ! and some day 
Christianity may be tried again, in its purer sense—as a rule for this life— 
not a bait for another life and then possibly God’s Kingdom will come, 
and God’s Will be done, on this earth. 

This is the challenge for Christianity,—may Christians meet it. 


Mrs. E. M. Close 
Spokane, Washington. 


The October Issue 


May I say that your October issue is, to my mind, one of the best 
things I have ever seen. The wonderful letter from Leonhard Ragaz is alone 
worth double the cost of the issue. The whole number is worthy of being 
made into a permanent pamphlet which should be read by every Protestant 
in the country. 

With best wishes for the continued and increased success of the 


Protestant Digest. Eleonor Mills 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Appreciations 


Might I say that this is just the type of magazine I have been looking 
for, containing as it does information of world affairs of highest worth to 
the clergy, with a timely warning to Protestants regarding the many ways 
in which they can be misled by propaganda of one kind or another, which 
appeals to the passions. The several articles have been read with deep interest. 


George F. Dunshee 
Mineola, N. Y. 


I have just finished reading the second number of the Protestant 
Digest and I think it is great. I had been hoping that some day we would 
have men of the Protestant faith with enough getup and courage to do this 
very thing. We of the Protestant faith must do things before it is too late. 
We are not fighting a losing battle, but we are losing without making a 
fight. I learned about the Protestant Digest through reading the magazine 
Equality. The trouble with the Protestant is that he never seems to grasp 
fully the lessons of costly experiences, in other countries. 

C. B. Musgrave 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Make Up Your Christmas Gift List Now! 
This Christmas give PROTESTANT DIGEST. 
Send it to all your Protestant friends. 


PROTESTANT DIGEST is 12 gifts in one. It will arrive 
each month for the next 12 months. 


And if you will fill out this form, we shall start the 
subscription with the December issue which will reach 
your friends Christmas Day with a greeting card. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY $2.00 EACH 
WHEN ACCOMPANIED BY YOUR OWN 
SUBSCRIPTION OR RENEWAL FOR $3.00 


(2 gift subscriptions $5.00) 


PROTESTANT DIGEST $5—2 years 
521 Fifth Avenue, $3—1 year 
New York City $1—5 months 
Enclosed you will find $ 

My Name 

Address 


Enter the following gift subscriptions starting with your 
December number. 


Name 
Address 


Street City State 
Name 


Address 


Street City State 
Name 
Address 


Street City State 


AN ETHICAL, SPIRITUAL, AND LITERARY 
TREASURY THAT EVERYONE SHOULD OWN 


In one superb volume, the priceless fruit 
of mankind’s deepest thinking—not only 
the Old and New Testaments, but also 
the sacred writings of Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, 
Confucianism and Taoism. Handsomely 
printed for joyful reading—fully cross- 
indexed for ministers and students. $5.00 


FROM THE FIRST REVIEWS: 


“A wonderful book. A treasure for any library.’’ 

—Reverend John Haynes Holmes. 
“Monumental.” —Dr. Daniel A. Poling. 
“For happy reading. ..for close study.’ 

—Ernest Sutherland Bates, Sat. Rev. of Lit. 
“Splendid book...an event in the life of our 
church.”’ 

—Dr. Edward Ohrenstein, The Christian Register. 


THE BIBLE, 


OF DHE WORD 


EDITED BY, ROBERT, 0. BALLOU 


ORDER from your bookseller or mail this coupon NOW 


SEND NO MONEY. 
THE VIKING PRESS, Dept. D 
18 E. 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sirs: Send me THE BIBLE OF THE WORLD. [I'll pay postman 
$5 plus few cents postage. [_] Check or money order enclosed. Send 
postpaid. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY AND STATE Se 


LIVE FOR TOMORROW 
By Ralph W. Sockman 


Today, every individual is seeking to meet the challenge of the modern 
world in his own life. Here Dr. Sockman discusses practical problems of 
timely interest and points the way to a successful personal adjustment to 
our complex social conditions. “A truly helpful guide for everyone faced 
with modern personal problems. . . . The outstanding book of this month, 
and many another month.’—The Pulpit Digest. $1.50 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS 
By W. Russell Bowie 


This ideal book of prayers contains prayers and litanies which will provide 
inspiration for church worship or personal devotion. Included are prayers 
for special days and special occasions. Particular attention has been paid 
to the devotional needs of young people. $1.25* 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALS 
By Edward Westermarck 


This book, by the late Dr. Westermarck, is an: historical study of the réle 
which Christianity has played in affecting the trends of social morality. 
He discusses the relationship of religion and morality, analyzes the ethical 
teachings of Jesus and Paul, and surveys the interplay of Christian and social 
forces throughout the ages. $5.00 


THEIR FUTURE IS NOW 
By Ernest M. Ligon 


Here is a wealth of information on the development of Christian person- 
ality and the building of character in our youth, The practical program 
presented is based on careful scientific research and is illustrated with help- 
ful case ‘studies. A “must” book for every minister and religious leader, 
$2.50* 


* Price tentative. 


MACMILLAN, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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